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“*¥ MUST UPSET IT, IT IS OUR ONLY CHANCE!” MUTTERED FITZGERALD, FOR TO STOP THE HORSE SEEMED AN UTTER IMPOSSIBILITY, 


‘ \f nor bills of ‘change, and whither few of his; “But, my dear, I think you must. He will be 
HIS FATHER'S SIN. creditors would have cared to follow him. offended if you refuse.” : A 
—_— Mrs. Montrose was not a woman to sit down “Why doesn’t he ask you and little Jock 


with her hands in her lap and cry, when ther | Then I would go, and be delighted.” ae 
{A NOVELETTE.} were children tc take care of, and something’ ‘The house is full—he couldn't take us in,', 
important to be done, She was not a hard, | with gentle deprecation. — . : 
practical woman, ready to turn her hand to any- | ‘Then why did he fill it?” her glorious eyes 
CHAPTER I thing, with a constitution of iron, and nerves that flashing scornfully. Pye ab 
; were content to be ignored ; but she was a gentle, Isn’t his brother’s widow good enough to be 
“Tr wasa@ beautiful jday,” everyone said, ‘a | refined lady, whose blue blood gave her courage | asked to meet all the aristocracy in the 
beautiful day for December,” but little of the | to brave the worst, and fortitude to bear it, | land?” i : ‘ 
beauty found its way to the shabby narrow street “ Rhona, there is an invitation for youtospend , “ They mean no unkiadness,” eaid the widow, 
where poor Mrs, Montrose had found a quiet | Christmas at your uncle's,” said Mra. Montrose, | softly ; “only you see, dear, I'm not so young as 
haven for herself and her children. looking up from the stocking she was darning, as | I was, and I’m a very dull companion,” . 
_She was the widow of Charles Montrose, a | the girl came into the room, her cheeks bloom-| “ Never dull, dearest mother—only ead, se we 
Devonshire squire, who had epeculated away the | ing from the fresh aic outside. | all are sometimes,” kneeling dowa by her and 
home of his fathers, the grand old deer-park which | ‘'Sir Everard says the house js pretty full, | putting » fond arm round her neck, 
belonged to that home, and the fortune which | bub they will do their best to make you “T hate people who do nothing but chatter 
had helped him to enjoy it. Then, when at least | happy.” | and laugh.” 
he ought to have faced the trouble he had brought | ‘Very kind, but nothing should induce me to'| ‘I hope you will meet some pleasant people 
upon his family, he made his escape through an’! go,” untying her bonnet, and putting her hand | who will make you laugh down at the Hall. 
accident in the hunting-field, and went toa better fondly on her brother's, smal), fair head, as he “I shan’t go!” 
world, where there are neither bankruptcy courts | bent over a slate at the table. | “Yes you will, to please me.” 
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* But you can’t want to get rid of me |” open- 
log her eyes. 

‘Yes I do,” witha smile, “You don’t know 
how I long to get beyond this terribly. narrow 
cipéle of ours. Now, it will be quite refresh 
for you to have a glimpee of the best society an 
tell to me all about it afterwards.” 

‘** Bat you will be so lonely without me,” look- 


ing st her doubtfully. 
“ Nonsense! I shall have: Sek 
sS6mpany ; and we shall be loo 
the while to haying you back.” 

‘“T should hate myself if I enjoyed it, and 
long to send all the goods things at breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner to you and little Jack.” 


to keep me 
g forward ali 


'* Going away, Rho?” said the boy, looking 
round, ‘‘ mind you bring me something nice in 
your pocket,” 


“Would you like me to go!” reproachfully. 

“Yes, if you bring me something nice, and 
come back quickly.” 

“There, you see, everyone wants you gone, 
said Mrs. Montrose, with a smile. “Now, how 
about your clothes? Your best dress is pretty 
good, but that one ia rather shady, Your even- 
ing dresses you have scarcely worn, and with a 
few of my old jst ornaments will look quite 
respectable,’ 

“ Mother, I can't go,” asid Rhona, earnestly. 
"*T should be quite miserable,” 

“Then be miserable, dear, for a few deys—you 
won't mind itif itis to make me happier after- 
wards?” 

“But you are eo wneselfish, mother, 
never will think of yourself.” 

** Indeed, Iam thinking of myself now. It 
will make quite a break im our lives, and be 
almost as good for me as for you. [shall love to 
think of you taking. your proper place amongst 
our own people!” looking at her daughter’s 
pretty face with motherly pride, 

Mre, Montrose gained her point in spite of 
Rhona’s opposition ; and ove gloomy day towards 
the end of December a cab drove up ta the door 
of 21, Elizabeth-street; two boxes which had 
seen better days were hoisted on to the. top, with 
the assistance of the red-e) howed maid-of-all-work 
and the red-nosed driver, and, lastly, Rhona her- 
self sprang In, her face wet with tears, A wave 
of the band from the window, and then the cab 
rattled away over the stones, and Rhona Montrose 
had started on the journey which was to alter 
the whole current of ber life. 

Roeefel Hall was eituated in one of the most 
heautiful parts of Yorkshire, and Farborough, its 
nearest station, was not reached till long after 
dusk 

Rhona looked timidly up and down the plat- 
form as the stepped. out of the train, and asked 
the firat porter she came across if anything had 
come for her from Sir Everard Montrose’s, 

“Yes, miss, % big brake, You'll find fit juebt 
outside, Is these your two boxes?” putting 
them ona truck. “ Please to follow me, mise,” 
and following him as well as she could, she came 
out into the yard, which was full of carriages, 

“There’s yourn, wise ; thése are to go fito 
the cart,” 

To her diemay, she looked up and saw a large 
brake nearly filled with young men, The porter, 


You 


Rosefeli 'All}” ‘ 

And instantly there was a scurry as. to. who 
should get. out firatto help her in, She was in- 
etalled in the seat of honour at the top, and very 
thankful she felt for the dazkness which hid her 
blushes, 

“As our host and hostess are unfortunately 
absent,” said a rich, full voice, just opposite to 
her. “TY will take the liberty of introducing my- 
eelf and all the rest, - This. is. Eric Barrington, 
semi-attached to some outlying embassy, which 
never seems te see him ; ‘that is Captain Melville, 
called the heavy dragoon—heavy by. name,. but 
not by nature; that Ie the Reverend Cuthbert 
Egerton; as good a fellow as ever walked upon earth 
he’s enfe to be an arch-eomething in. Heaven ; 
this is Sir James Plowden, commonly ‘little 
Jemmy,’ who is warranted to kill a dozen people 
8-year with his bad jokes,” 

* And then there's himself,” broke in the man 
whom he had called “little Jemmy ”’—" Lord 








Ronald Fitzgerald—a regular out-and-outer, but 
io what.dine I must leave you tofind out”, 

“*T thank you very much,” said Rhona, shyly ; 
“TJ shall feel as if I knew all about you before I 
arrived, My name is Rhona Montrose.” 

“Then you are a niece of Sir Everard’s, and 
first cousin to the heiress of the West Riding +” 
said Lord Lord Ronald, eagerly, {> fi 

* Yea, first cousin, bub there is a vash distance 
between us,” with a ead little smile, as she 
thought of her home in Eiisabeth-street. 

* You enliven the south whilst Miss:Montrose 
gilds the north *” 

“T don’t know sbout enlivening ib, bub we live 
in London.” 

“In London? Then after this visib we may 
meet again,” said Lord Ronald, with a decided 
sensation of pleasure, as he found the sweet voice 
especially attractive, and he was sure the invisible 
had a face to match it, 

“ Asif after this visit Miss Rhona Montrose 
would not have had enough of you, if not rather 
too much,” interposed Sir James. ‘‘I assure 
ne turning to her, gravely, “a little bit of 

im goes a long way.” 

“But you never wish to see the end of him!” 
said Cuthbert Egerton, with hia grave smile, 

"Bravo Egerton! He always stands up for 
me before the world, but reserves to himself the 
privilege of pitching into me in private,” 

“So long as it was in private I shouldn’t 
mind,” 

“But you: would, excuse me, Miss Montrose, 
He wiaked me feel quite bad, as if I had been 
fi ‘before he pays e word ; and after, I feel 
as if I hada blieter.om my backbone. .I suppose 
you have been to)Rosefel) often before |” 

“ Never, . My unéle-nied to stay with us down, 
in Devonshire, but I have never seen either my 
aunt or cousin,” note 

‘*Whew!” whistled Lord Ronald, expressively, 
“Then you have eomething before you.” 

“You might have said ‘a pleasure’ whilst you 


were about it.” , ; 

“T might, Jommy, but.J didn’t. — Praise of 
Mies Moutrose’s relations® might, have seemed, 
superfluous,” 4 a ES 

Tt may be superfluous, but 1 should, dike to 
mention that Sir Everard ismy ideal ofa "perfect 
gentleman,” said Cuthbert p tory 7 his 
musical voice, ‘The type has been so spoiled 
by the eccentricities of modern fashion, that one 
is tempted to fear ib may have died out.” 

“Thanks,” said E:ic Bariogton, “in ithe: 
name of myself and friends, I beg to thank 
you,’ SS 

“Oh! you have the best of imitations, bu’ 
not the real thing.” 

**] maintain that we Aave the real thing,” said 
Barrington, testily. 

“We are goivg to stay in the same house 
together,” put in Sir James, quickly ; “and by 
the end of ten days, Egerton will be able to 
judge whether we are cade or aristos.” 

“Miss Montrose shall decide,” said Lord 
Ronald, ‘‘a woman can tell so much better than 
a man; and I feel sire that her verdict would be 
io my favour.” 

“But will she!” and the Baronet leant for- 


- ward with a courteous bow. . 
noticing her hesitation,‘called out, A lady, for } 


wes) your pardon,” said Rhona, blushin 
vividly, in spite of the friendly darkness; “ 
thought on were speaking of my cousin,” 

* Not likely, when you are present 
not. Will you undertake the 
deciding who is the truest gentleman 

“Ob, no; I baye had noe 







ms all) 
xperience, My. 
of a gentleman might differ from yours.” 
Shall I tell you mine?” said Lord Ronald ; 
“the man who best does his duty vo woman in. 
*verBut thats sal’ ous ade at je’ quaatiog, 
“ Bat tha one ‘ question,” 
oupered ages ton. 9° ie Sen, 
“ Never mind,” Egerton, uietly ;“ it 
will do fairly well as a test, Miss Yont as 
astranger to us all, will be perfectly im ‘Ms 
‘To-day, but not tS eerie” mttameh 
Lord Ronald, who had already set bis heart on 
her conquest, ; 
“And if she will graciously consent. to take 
the trouble, we shall accept her verdict with the 
vimoat respect,” 
‘ Bits, 


Te, 


oo 





Rhona bowed, shyly, rather by the 
nour which thrust vpop her My uch 


tter strangers,” Much conversation’ ensue}, 
which made the time 80 tly. that it 
was with a start of-aur t she found tha 
the broke had arrived at its destination, 

It was too dark to see mueh of the huge piles, 
which towered’ darkly above her bead, bub she 
was awed by its grandeur. The massive doore 
were thrown open, a crowd of footmen came on 
to the steps, but in front of them all stood « tall 
form, with & white head, and a cheery ‘voice 
called out,— : 

“ Where's my niece, Rhona t~ ‘Welcome tc. 
Rosefell Hall!’ 

Tt sounded so like her dear father’s that he: 
heart gave a bound, and the tears sprang into 
her eyes, but she recovered herself in ® moment, 
as her uncle shook her heartily by the hand, an’ 
stooped to kiss her forehead, 


. 





~ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Raona was ushered to her room: at once, ae 
dinner had already been retarded for the 
travellers, A> appeared to offer her 
services, quickly opened her boxes, and took 
out all the requisites for her toilette. A simple, 
black grenadine, trimméd with lace and jet, set. 


off the exquisite fairness of her skin, and one or 
two jet pins stuck about: tetty head made 
her soft curls look a more brilliant gold. 


Feeling shy, but aa not to show it, 
she, eetned Tato the thee alge be at Rosefell 
t 


with the quiet grace that ve belonged 









to « dethroned queen, Lady Montrose, » 
fashionable looking woman, with a faded face, 
Lo apheradiyg ts. her » ‘nbd hoped she 
was nod after en ey, Auguste 
Montrove, a plain girl nose, a long 
neck, and an 1. long nodded to 
her as she passed on Lord and said, 
8 aoe dot rs lS . aa 
* Ritogeral eyebrows an amu 
eraile, whilst Rhona looked sfter her cousin, her 
eyes wide open, her soft ved. 


** Rhona, let me intodu 
Plowden,” said her aunt, 






Plowden—Miss Rhona Montrose. Will you take 
my. niece into dinner?” a 

The Baronet, short, broad-shou! nd with 
@ frank, pleasant face, made hi bow, and 
looked unfeignedly pleased, 


“Don't you think the others will say I am 
taking an unfair advantage? -I narrowly missed 
a deaf dowager, but I told Montrose that I 
had a sore throat and couldn't raise my voice.” 

“Then must we conduct our conversation ic 
whiepers }’’ asked Rhona, with a smile, as she 
took her place at the long, brilliantly-lighted 
table. : 

“No ; safe out of danger I can do as I like,” 

The dinner was exquisitely cooked, and Rhona 
thought of her mother and little Jack, as the 
daintiest dishes ‘were handed in quick succession. 

Hot-house flowers adorned the table in rich 

rofusion ; every gentleman seemed to have beew 

ovided with a button-hole, every lady except 
erself-had a bouquet dither in the front or at 
the side of her dress, _ 

She thought of her mother’s great love for 
them, to be able tor rifie the Bohe- 
mian vases aénd their cintéhts up to Elis:- 
beth-streed carefully wrapped in cotton-wool. 
Mentally contrasting the shabby lodging. and 
the splendid house, which was almost like 

she sighed+ ..- : 

* Please don’t i” ejaculated Sir James... 

‘*T was thinking how lovely the flowers were, 
5 eaid, with o smile... ; e 3 q 

* And you have pone of your own! , What > 
shame—take mine,” aud she could stop 
him he had unpinned the exquisite. gardenia im 
his coat and laid it by.the side of her bene 

“ Please put it back again. 3 c n't take it, 






wa nm ; : eaiaxi.iy 
“NotI; if po are too to accept it, ib 
shall lie there till swept away the crumbs, 
looking at it with an air of lution. . 
“Then I .will ; ft, to from such 
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ignominy.” « After smelling its delicious frag- 
rence, she fixed it amongst the jet trimming in 
the front of ‘her dresa, 

As she did so she saw Lord Ronald's eyes fixed 
upon her, and Misa Montrose regarding her with 
2 contemptuous smile. Sir James at the same 
time leant forward with an air of devotion, and 
rourmured “Thanks, that is awfully good’ of 
you as i 

A blush’of unreasonable vividness covered her 


white neck and crept up into her cheeks, She’ 


but could think of nothing to 


say ; and Sir James, after one rapid glance into: 


her face, was staring with an utter vacuity of ex- 
pras’on at the vese in front of him, ; 

"' Miss‘Montrose, I want you to help me,” eaid 
Cathbert Egerton from across the table. .“' Lady 
Montrose been ass ‘that: in’ London, 
during the months of November and December, 
it is quite an whuswal circumstance ‘for us to be 
able to see across the street. Now, isn’t this a» 
most unkindexaggeration({ ” ° 
’ “Most unkind. I can only recollect two days 
this winter-when it would’have been Impossible 
for the most prying eurlosity to find out any- 
thing sbout our opposite neighbours.” 

“ Ab, but then; perhaps your asighbours were 
of that uninteresting type tha you never 
notlosd-whether! you could see them or not,” 


said Lady Montrose, languidly: “We cannot: 


judge'by that) "The foge were there in Novem. 
ber, for I suffered a martyrdom from them.” 

“Were your neighbours interesting, Ming 
Montrose t” ‘asked Sie James, as hevhelped him- 
self to some grapes. “J know in’ London they 
can be most conveniently ignored, but in Yorks 
shire there is no escape from them, There the 
are, and they must be noticed. We either hate 
or love them—there iy nothing between,” 

‘* Not even indifference ?” 

“ Noj'wedon’t ave it down: here: ’ it does 
for society} but not for ar honest Dalesman. So 
you see what will be -expected of you, Miss 
Montrose f so toa @ ‘ 

She laughed ‘a. low, sweet laugh, and looked 
up into his face in a manner that he thought 
altegethet’ charmhing; and he.looked after her ‘re- 
gretfally ashe “followed Lady Montrose out of 
the room, Z , " 

in the drawing-room, Lady Montrose asked a 
few questions ‘about ber’ sister-lpiaw and 
nephew, and having done her duty left ithoma’to 
entertain herself, » Miss. Montrose took not tha 
slightest notice of ber beyond a stare which took 
hét-in'fromr Head vto foot | after which she sub. 
sided into w confidential chat with » Miss Joanns 
Archer; ‘who seemed’ to be her special friend. 

There were other ladies present, but as they. 
made no advances Rhona sat dowa on an obto« 
= and let’ her ‘thoughts stray to: the far-off 
past. 

If she were stil! Mias ‘Montroeeof Beacon Tor, 
ahé knew’ that'ler reception would have been 
very different ; but poverty is like the leprosy, 
4 thing to be shunned if possible; 

The door opened, and in streamed the gentle- 
men one after the other Instantly a fresh 
vitality seemed ‘to assert: iteelf amongst. the 
jadies ; eyes that-had been heavy — and 
lips that had been very still wreathed themselves 
in emiles. Rhona neither smiled ‘nor sparkled 
til Lord Rotiala-dtopped.down on the ottoman 
by her side, andj’ looking significantly as the 
xardetia: ix her dress, said; “So little Jemmy 
Out mie out Pon)! : ‘ i 

“No; I was so dowdy without a flower that he 
gave mé hie so'thad I inight not be eat out.” 

. — ee for you from the first,” 

‘Yours, Lord “Ronald 3’ Opening ber eyes ‘in 
grave surprise, « i 
_ “ ¥ouy'mine) Why not mine as well as hie?” 
‘coking down into™her. face in a’ way that Miss 
Woutrose, watching from the other side of the 
room, thought intolerable. r 
P a? you did uot know whether I had one 
r not,” Mil xk. eH 
‘Indeed did.’ Has no one but he?” —.. 
“ Yow left the room’ before did + and this 
awe your’ eyes were of id use to you in’ the 

ark, it Ci’ t SAR ag. .] 


“ But’ there were lampe to the carriage,” he 
wid, cpgerly, '“ And I knew exactly what you 


would be like. To prove it,” lowering his voice, 

“TI should have asked you to dance the first 

— with me to-night if we had been alone in 
@ .* 


“That proves nothing, except that you are 
fond of novelty,” with a smile. 

“Some novelty, yes; but,” with a significant 
glance, “ there are novelties and noveltics,'’ 

“An old friend is bettér than a novel one, ’ 
looking down at. her fan, because there was 
something in his eyes that made her blush like a 
‘child of ‘sixteen, 

“Let me be an old friend as fast as Tecan 3 there 
are only ten days to do it in.’ 

“Bat what will it matter when we say good- 
bye 3’ : 

“Twenty thousand times more than when we 
say how d’y do,” * 

“Ten days is just eriough to begin an ac. 
‘quaintance.” . 

“One hour with me is enough fcr friendship, 
‘and I have known you more t that, Abt the 
end you shall efther like me infinitely better or 
infinitely worse, Which shall it be?” Look at 
‘Me once, and see if T look dangerous,” 

'" She raised her eyes shyly, and saw a face which 
had beauty and passion, and a strange, subtle 
charm which had led many 4 woman to 4 broken 
heart, if nothing worse; Hor lashes dropped’ on 
her blushing cheehs,. 

“Which Shall it be ?” he sald softly,—" betier 
or worse }”’ : 
“ar she said, struggling sgainst tie fatal 


a 
“But why?” letting his voice fall till ft sounded 
Sweet a8 a caréss; “‘are you afraid of the risk 


y+ “I Wave go’ little to venture—it wouldn’t 


matter,” seis 
~ “You have yourself; and 4 tan nivst bésor- 
did to a degree if he did not think that was 
enough. Did you never hear of the beggar- 
maid who was richer in her charm than the mia- 
treas at the farm?" . 
. “Lama beggar,” she.eaid, bitterly, determining 
to — fair sat ade no false colours. * " 
ie raised his eye rows in.suprise, but said, 
readily, “ Then } om ba ve your charm,” i 

Miss Montrose sailed up to the ottoman with 
strong disapprobation in her face, 
sought t the ugliest. man in ag room: and 
brought him up as a partner ‘for her cousin, 
“Mr, Jakea—Miss Rhona Montrose, Mr, Jakes 
wine i“, tbls ; ie pint 4 

‘Then Lam afraid Mr, Jakes will be dise 
polntd,” eid Lord Ronald coolly’: * Maa Rhona 
Montrose and | are jusb about to practise the lakt 
new. step from London.” af 4; 

"But indeed I ‘don’b know it,” said Rhona, 

- No, paid. Mise Montrose, contempbuously, 
“you are not likely to.” 

“Then it shall be-my_ privilege to teach her,” 
said Lord Ronald, rising and offering his arta. 

_ “Tt would only. be. waste of time,” sald the 
with e toss of her head,” : 
er That is what I am fondest of,” with a low 
We : 
‘‘ Tehould be ashamed to zay so.” 

“T am manne ot nothing,” and. with the 
utmost imperturbabllity he led Rhona away. 
Later in the, evening he took the gardenia 
from his goat and-held it out to. her, as she stood 
behind the heavy shadow of the curtain, “Smell 
it,’ = TY think it; is the sweetest thing on 
earth,’’.. j iy WFR S 
. Sho smelt {t, aud then, being fond of the dower, 
issod It inyolun Wdaiicy iA i 
Thanks,” he aid, with 9.delighted anaile, as he 
lips quits: ‘I was going to give 
id.to you, but now I phall keep it and your kiss 


“Take, me back to the drawing-room, please,” 
she said, with burning cheeks, 

«Not, till_we have another, walis; I wish this 
evening would last for ever,” 

‘* For ever f no how!tired we should be |” 

“ Nob ible.” 


“T cannot dance again, I am tired,’ : 
“Then we sill sit-down,” and he would have 





taken her back to the shaded seat in the window. 
“Not there,” she eaid, decidedly, . 


‘* Are you afraid of breaking your resolution #* 
with an amused laugh, 

“Notin the least, but it is time for you ta 
talk to somebody ele,” 

“Are you going to bed?” 

“{—I think so.” 

“Then I must take you to your aunt to way 
good. night,” 

Lady Montrose was standing in the middle of 
the amber drawing-room when Lord Ronald came 
up to her with Rhona 

“This young lady,” he said, with a sinile, “ig 
so exhausted that she wishes to beat a retreat.” 

“After a long journey, I daressy she will be 
glad to go to bed. . Good-night, my dear,” with a 





frigid salute. “I must thank you for the care 
you have taken of her,” to Lord Ronald, 

Fitzgerald shrugged hia shoulders, 

‘** I never wae thanked before for being utter'y 
selfish, Good-night, Miss Montrose.. Pieasaan 
dreams. Min@ are sure to be sweet,” he added, 
in a low voice, “with a gardenia under oy 
pillow,” 

“ You will wake with a hendactie,’”’ - 

"A heartache, perhaps,” 


eee 


CHAPTER III. 


A Heanvacue t, The words were spoken lightly, 
but the prophecy came true ; and Lord Ronaldy 
who had been scolded severely by the little 
Baronet. in, the smokiug-room, woke the next 
day with the consciousness that a man waa 
scarcely behaving like a true gentleman when he 
made love to one girl, if only with his eyes, when 
his hand wos half promised to another.- Auguata 
Montrose had secured a prize worth winning, 
when he was desperately hard up, in the middle. 
of the season, but now the pressure on his finances 
was loosened, or rather as he preferred tc put it, 
“bis governor had stumped up handeomely,” aud. 
Rbona’s dark eyes were infinitely prettier than 
the light orbs of the heiress, 

For three days he was careful—careful as any 

i Who is afraid of being caught by @ 
siren—but,on the fourth bis reckless heart led 
oe astray, and he followed. where. fancy led 


Bhona was bewildered by his rapid changes. 

She knew nothing of the ways of modern society, 
of the flirtationg which young. meu aye im the 
habit of pursuing so hotly during the courae of 
an evening, and dropping the nex} morning. She 
had. been’ irresistibly attracted by the handsome 
young soldier, but when he deserted her she, 
turned away from him like a snubbed child, and 
found 9 pleaeant friend in-Sir James Plowden. 
« Lady Montrose, had forgiven her for being the 
prettiest girl'in the house, and made up her 
mind that she would do her unfortuuate sister- 
in-law a good turn by marrying her éaughter to 
the rich Baronet, $0 she looked on complacently 
ab the long chats, and told her husband in con - 
fidence that che believed they would make a 
match of it. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sir Everard, 
much perturbed, ‘you don’t mean it 4 } really 
thought I ouglit to have apologised to che-child 
for having him in the house, You had better not 
breathe word of the change of name, or you'll 
have her flying off at\a tangent,” 

“My dear Everard, I aca not an idiot!” said 
Lady Moutrose; loftily. 

It was the fourth day of Rhone’s stay, and it 
had been sertled the night before that the gentle. 
men should go out shooting the next mornin . 





and’ meet the ladies "at. lunchesn. at .Plowdsn 
Court, 


The picture gallery was the ‘bert. in that wide 
county of Yorkabire, and Sir James bad set hia 
heart.on showing ib to Rhona, ; Lady Montrose 
had graciously acquie:cec in his desireyand the 
reat.of the guests, who were rather at a.loss for 
fomething to do, aaid a day at Plowden: Court 
would be delightful, Tie sportemen started 
early with their guna; dogs, keepers, bud Sir 
James stayed behind on the ples of having letters 
to write, 

Rhona was very busy writiog home when tha 





gartleg! s caimé round, and ¢he had’ to icramble 
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~ into her hat and jacket as fast as she could, 


When she cams down she found that the 
enrriages were full, and her aunt called out to 
her,— 

“ Sir James has asked permission to drive you 
-. = dog-cart, as he wishes to show you the 

ell!” 

“T hope you don’t object,” he said, colouring 
like a boy. ‘I have no fell designs on you, only 
T thought it was a pity you should lose the best 
bit of scenery in the West Riding, and the road 
is not good enough for the landau.” 

"Very good of you,” said Rhona, with a smile, 
as she climbed into the dog-cart, “ Promise not 
to break my bones, and I shall enjoy the drive 
immensely !” 

“Tf I damoge you, I !] promise to damage my- 
self stili more. Will that content you?” 

"Not in the least, for there would be nobody 
to pick up the pieces!” 

“ And they might get mixed. 
thought ! 
mine |” 

“What would you do with it?” 

“ Keep it }”’ he ead, promptly. 

** But I should give you back yours directly ; 
and you couldn’t have room for two |” 

‘“*] should tell you that I had been so long 
without it that it wouldn’s fit.” 

“ For how long—months or years ?’ 

“For four deys, or three days and a-half. 
Which is it?” locking round into her face with 
laughing eyes. 

“ How oan I tell? What a lovely view!” 

The road wound round the brink of a precipice, 
at the foot of which the river Leader was fretting 
and fuming in its narrow bed, and casting up 
white sheets of foam in the face of the rocks. 
The ground on the opposite side shelved pre- 
clpitately to the edge of the water, as if running 
down with ite burden of pine trees to have an 
impromptu bathe; but a little further ap the 
dale there was a small level plateau, on which a 
house was built like a wild bird’s nest perched on 
the rocks with the pine-wood behind it. 

A bridge at this point connected the two banks 
together, and there was a sawing-mill just behind 
the house, where fallen trunks were reduced to 
more convenient proportions before being carted 
away. The house iteelf had rather the appear- 
ance of an American log-hut, and Rhona admired 
it exeedingly. 

“ You would not like to be in it when the river 
is in spat,” ssid Sir James, with ao shrug. 
“Carter, the man who lives there all the year 
round, aaid he had often sat up in the winter 
expecting the whole place would be swept away.” 

* But how could the water get right up there ?” 

* Very easily when swollen by a fiood, or the 
sudden melting of the snow on the hills. Ifa 
thaw comes on rapidly those white peaks ”— 
pointing to some summite of the mountain 
range, which stood out boldly against the grey 
sky—‘‘casis Off the snow like a woman throws 
off a muddy skirt, it roils down in huge lumps 
into the rivers ; the rivers rise, and everything 
that comes in their way—trees, cows, or sven 
houses—are swept along with resistless force, I 
saw & flood once, and J shall never forget it ; but 
T mustn't keep you, or we shall be too late for 

luncheon,” 
‘How prosale that sounds, when I was just 
imagining such a terrible scene.” 

“ Men mouat eat, though women may dream,” 

paraphrased Sir James, with a smile, 

* And it would not do for you to be away from 
the home of your ancretors when your guests 

were waiting.” 


What a curious 
Fancy, if I got your heart instead of 


“Not of my ancestors,” he said, with sudden 


gravity. “The Court came into our hands by a 
stroke of luck, and we had to change our name 
in order to get {t ; but mine has been the most 
uninteresting life possible. The baronetage iv 
only a Brummagem iitle given by a Liberal 
Government to a useful man-of-all-work—our 
name is borrowed from somebody else, and, I 
daresay, somebody elee thinks he ought to have 
our lands, There, Miss Montrose, ] bave told 
you the naked truth, and not borrowed a rag of 
romance to clothe it in. Don't you think we 
eound a despicable lot }” 


which could seem so wondrously pleasant. “It 
— to rise from nothing than not to rise at 

} ”» 

“Do you think so!” musingly, ‘ Now tell 
me something about your own people,” 

“We have done jast the reverseof you. We 
were something, and are nothing~we have fallen 
instead of rising.” 
“Sometimes it is 
would say so. 
thap success |!” 
“You talk as if you had known my mother,” 
she said, her eyes suffused with tears ; and then 
she told him of ber mother’s goodness and 
patience in their shabby lodging—of little Jack 
—"the darlingest boy in the world” —of her 
father, the kind-hearted squire of their beautiful 
home on the Beacon Torr, and whenever she 
stopped, afraid of wearying him, he begged her 
to go on. 

“And how did you lose it?” he asked, with 
true sympathy in his kindly face. 

**Torough a man—a fiend,” she said, her eyes 
fiashivg as sho thought of him, “ who led poor 
papa into some speculation—a mine,1I think it 
was. He told him it was the safest thing going, 
and then, the very day before it came to grief, 
he sold out all his shares, so when the crash came 
he was richer than he had ever been before, and 
papa was ruined.” 

“What was his name?” said Sir James, 
quickly. 

** Carnhay—s little man with red hair. a bald 
head, & mole at the tip of hia nose. He had sly, 
ferret-like eyes, which seemed always onthe 
watch for other people’s pockete, I am sure, if I 
had been a policeman, I should have taken him 
up on the chance!” 

“You—you seem to recollect him well,” said 
the Baronet, stooping as if to see if Magpie had” 
got a stone in his shoe. 

“Yes. I should know him anywhere, and 
whenever I meet him,” she said, throwing back 
her head in the glow of her just indignation, “I 
mean to tell him that he is a coward—and a 
scoundrel as well! ” 

“Sir James drew in his breath with a shiver, 
and for the rest of the drive was unusually 
silent.” 

Plowden Court was a curious old house, and 
smothered in ivy, the growth of centuries, sur- 
rounded by a moat, and with an avenue of 
ancient elms, giving grandeur to the approach. 
Cuthbert Egerton and Fitzgerald were standing 
under the old grey portico as the dog-cart drove 
up, and the latter, throwing away his cigar, 
stepped forward to hand Rhona out. The pangs 
of jealousy he had euffered, on hearing that 
“little Jemmy” had been allowed to drive her 
téte d-té#te made him reckless now. As their 
hands met he looked into her face with eager 


grander to fall—Egerton 
Misfortune, nobly borne, is better 


eyes, 

“ Let me drive you home.” 

“J only do as 1 am told,” she said, demurely, 
and sprang lightly to the ground. “ Have you 
had any eport 1” 

“Nothing worth mentioning. I didn’t sup- 
pose we should, The *‘rds are as wild as March 
hares, and the rabbits ss shy—as some people 
when they don’t want to be spoken to,” 

To Rhona’s relief the reat of the party ap- 
peared and declared themselves to be dreadfully 
hungry, so Sir James led the way to the diniog- 
room, where they sat down and feasted under the 
sullen eyes of former Plowdens, who frowned 
at them from their heavily-gild.d frames on the 
walls, Everyone noticed that their cherry little 
host was not in his usual spirits, and his jokes 
were as dull as wine when the cork has been left 
out of the bottle, Nevertheless, there was a 
good deal of laughter and fun; and Mies Mont- 
rose, throwing aside her fashionable langour, 
flirted desperately with Eric Barrington. 

** Rhona, dear, come and sit opposite to me,” 
said Lady Montrose, as she took her place at 
Sir James's right hand, “I want to hear if you 
have fallen in love with Rosefell }” 

Rhona obediently slipped into a chair on the 
Baronvet’s left, wondering why her aunt chose 
that position for her. It was a promiscuous 


entertainment without any cermony, and people 





* Not at ali,” lookiog up into the plain face, 


generally arranged themselves as they chose ; 


but Lord Ronald, who sauntered into the room. 
after the others, found himself too late for any- 
thing but a chair beside Miss Joanna Archer—a 
girl whom he especially disliked. He avenged 
himeelf by talking almost exclusively to Cuth- 
bert Egerton who, with ready courtesy, did his 
beet to include Miss Archer in the conversation. 
‘Sir James must show you his picture 
gallery,” eaid Lady Montrose, from across the 
table to her niece, “ It is really most interest- 
ing. There are all sorte of well-known heroes 
and statesmen, besides those perpetual Plow- 
devs.” 


* Tt is a great thing to be perpetual. I envy 
the Plowdens,” said the Baronet, gravely. ." But 
I don’t think Miss Montrose care to look 


at them. When you have seen one long-nosed 
—- you have seen a dozen, They are all 
e.” 


“But Rhona ought to see them,” said the 
aunt, persistently, 

"I tell you what ie worth all the galleries in 
the world,” he said, with sudden animation ; 
“and that is the view from the north tower. I 
must ask Sir Everard’s advice about the altera- 
tions in the stables; but after that perhaps you 
will let me take-you?” looking eagerly at the 
girl beside him. 

| shail be delighted. I want to see as much 
of Yorkshire as I can.” i 

“Then wait for me, if you will be so kind, in 
the oak-cabinet ! It isa room,” he added with 
a laugh, “ not a cupboard.” 

“Then I will seat myself in the room,” she 
said, with a bright smile, 


CHAPTER IV, 


* Ryona, dear, you must wait here,” eaid her 
aunt, as the others prepared to leave the oak- 
cabinet, on a-journey of exploration. 

“ But I want to see the ghost-chamber.” 

"No doubt Sir James will show it you,” and 
Rhona was left alone, 

Rather crose at_being obliged to walt for him 
in solitude, she sat down ov an old-fashioned 
sofa, which had a carved back, more ornamental 
than comfortable. The door opened, and shut. 

Without looking up, she said, eT 

“ Well, well, eir, so you’ve come at last. 
might have come before. I’ve waited with my 
bonnet on from three to half-past four.” 

“ If I'd only known you'd say so I would have 
come before, for this morning spent without you 
has been a horrid bore,” and with a low bow 
Lord Ronald presented himself, laughing at her 
dizmay. 

"I thought it was Sir James,” she said 
hurriedly. 

‘© I knew ft was you, or I wouldn’t have come. 
Why do you want to run away?” placing him- 
self in front of her, as she rose from the seat. 

“ Becauée I don’t want to stay,” blushing 
before his eager geze. 

‘* Rather rude, ien’t it?” 

“TY hope not, Please let me pass.” 

“ Not till you have told me how you like little 
Jemmy.” 

" Very much.” 

** Not better than me,” es topes 

No answer, but a vivid blue 

“ Say not better than me,” stoopin 
that his handsome face was dangero 
own, 

She tried to draw back, but the sofa stopped 
her retreat. “I like him exceedingly!” looking 
up at him, with sudden defiance, 

“All the better, if you like me the most. 
Now the truth,” possessing himself of her small 
cold hands. “Say you do, Rhona.” 

“My name is Montroze!”’ she said, freezingly. 

“I beg your pardon; it was your fault, not 
mine, I wavt to knoweo badly. Just say you 
like me better than anyone in this house, It 
isn’t much, for we ere all strangers to you, and 
I daresay you don’t care a straw for the lot.” 

Her heart beat fast, her colour came and went. 

“ Lord Ronald, you are very impertinent.” 

“Am 1}” he said, contritely, as he dropped 


down, so 
ly near her 





her hands and stepped back. “I thought we 
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were friends, and I forgot myself. Now I don’t 
know where I stand.” 

“ What does it matter?” she said, wonderingiy, 
as she walked towards the door, “I am the 
most insignificant person on earth, I told you 
before that I was a beggar, and paupers have no 
proper place in society.” ‘ 

“My name muet be Cophetua,” he said, 
meditatively, “ Cophetua instead of Fitzgerald. 
Come to the picture-gallery,” throwing open 
the door with a profound bow. 

With an i ble ns oe va = 
treading on dangerous ground, ehe followed him 
down a passage, and through a folding door into 
the gallery. There were a few portraits by 
celebrated masters; but Fitzgerald, with the 
irreverance of youth and high spirits, turned 
most of them into ridicule, laughing at the 
different varieties of the Piowden race, and eug- 
gesting that it was a merciful dispensation of 
Providence that had brcught the ancient race to 
extinction. 

“ Now, here’s a fellow of a different stamp,” 
stopping before the picture of an elderly gentie- 
man, which was hung at the further end ; “ the 
aristocratic element has disappeared, but the 
intellect has come out strong.” 

“Mr, Carnhay !” exclaimed Rhona, in sur prise, 
as ehe recognised the ferret-like eyes, the scanty 
red locks, and the mole at the tip of the nose, to 
which she had alluded that eae 

“Yes, that {ie Jemmy’s father,” Fitzgerald, 

. ‘He made the cash, and his son 
epjoys it.” 


“ His father !” with a shudder of utter loath- 


ing. 
cf Yes, Mies Montrose,” raid a voice bebind her. 
“T am the son of the coward, and the scoundrel. 


I suppose you will never to me agaip,” 
‘ Oh, forgive me, Sir James; I am so very 
sorry ;” and cut to the heart by the sadness in 


his eyes, she turned to him with outstretched 
hands, 

Lord Ronald looked from one to the other, 
then considerately walked away. 

“Come back, Ronald,” said Sir James, gravely. 
© You are more fit to be Mise Montrose’s friend 
than Iam, I—I am not fit to black her boote.” 

Something seemed to stop in his throat and 
nearly choke him, but he turned his back on the 
small white hands which he would have given 
anything to touch, and Rhona had not the courage 
to run after him. 

He left the gallery by the nearest door, and, as 
it slammed behind him, Fitzgerald came back to 
ber with quick steps. “ What is the meaning of 
it all?” 

“Only this,” exclaimed Rhona, the tears 
ruoning down her cheeks,-I have behaved like 
a wretch to him, and ‘wounded the kindest heart 
in the world.” > 

" Tatpossible |! you wouldn’t hurt a fly,” look- 
ing down at her troubled face, and thinking 
Jemmy was a lucky beggar to have those tears. 

‘* How was I to know that bis name was Carn- 
hay if nobody told me? I would have bitten my 
tongue out, 1 would ——~—” 

* Bat what have you done?” getting more and 
more bewildered. 

“Ttold him that man was a coward and a 
ecoundrel ; that he had ruined my father and 
grown rich on the spoils. I couldn’t have done 
worse, could I?” 

“Not much, You've put your foot iv it about 
as deep as you could,” leaning up against the win- 
dow frame, 

“And whatam I todo now?” looking the 
picture of despair, “I would do anything on 
earth to make him forget it.” 

‘*Marry him !” with a shrug of his shoulders, 

“That would be doing him more harm than 
good,” the corners of her pretty mouth drooping, 
“‘and—and he wouldn’t even wish it.” 

‘*He is not blind, nor quite an idiot, and he 
has money.” 

“You are not helping me—only insulting me,” 
drying her tears with her pocket handkerchief, 
and turning away from him in anger, 

“Rhona!” he began, passionately; but at 
that moment the door of the gallery was opened 
by Eric Barrington, who said, with a significant 
glance,— 





*“We have been looking for you everywhere, 
aud the carriages are waiting.” Then he stepped 
away, and Rhona hurried after him, leaving Lord 
Ronald standing alone opposite the picture of Mr. 
Carnhay, savagely pulling his moustaches. 

There was some delay about starting. The 
ladies got into the Jandau, and Rhona took her 
place in the dog-cart, nervously waiting for the 
moment when Sir James would appear. The 
carriage drove off. Sir Everard came and patted 
Magpie’s neck, Captain Melville and Mr. 
Barrington went after their guvs ; and presently, 
when her patience had been tried to its fullest 
extent, Lord Ronald came out of the house, and 
to Rhona’s immense surprise, seated himself in 
the dog-cart by her side. 

“ Hope you don’t object, Miss Montrose?” he 
said, courteously, raising his hat, 

She bowed without a word. 

** Hulloa !” said Sir Everard. ‘J don’t know 
if I approve of this change of coachman, Jemmy’s 
& man to be trusted,” 

“So sorry, but Jemmy begged so hard tocarry 
my gun instead of me that I gavein. I expect 
Miss Montrose pitched into him on the way here, 
and he’s frightened.” 

‘* Well, take care of her, and bring her safe 
home,” turning away, with a smile. 

They drove down the drive and along the road 
in silence, Rhona feeling intensely embarrassed 
at finding herself alone with Fitzgerald after a)! 
that had passed. 

He waited till Magpies had got rid of some of 
his freshness, and then let him drop into a slower 


pace, 

“ Miss Montrose, I’ve behaved like a brute to 
you!” 

No avewer, though she certainly had heard 
him, for even the tip of her ear grew pink, 

“ Am I never to be forgiven?” in the humblest 
tone, 

“Why did you do it?” she said, quickly. 
“What right had you to think that I should 
sell myself for money ?” 

** Oo my soul, I never did!” hotly. “ Only it 
seemed to me so infernally hard that a man like 
that should be able to get you when—when I 
couldn’t. There, I’ve let it out, and now you'll 
hate me,”’ He touched the horse with his whip 
as if to relieve his feelings, and Magpie started off 
in a mad gallop. The cart swayed from one side 
of the lane to the other, and cursing himself for 
his folly, Fitzgerald held the reins in 8 grasp of 
iro 


0. 

“Sit still. Don’t be frightened,” he said, 
between his clenched teeth ; and Rhona sat as 
still as if she were made of stone, her cheeks 
rather white, but her eyes clear and steady. Oue 
thought to her mother and little Jack, and one 
to Heaven, and then she looked up to the face 
beside her. 

It was calm and resolute as a man’s should be 
in danger, and her heart suddenly swelled with a 
wild longing for life and all its sweetness, She 
clasped her hands together and uttered # prayer. 

“I must upset it, it is our only chance!” he 
muttered, To stop the horse seemed an utter 
impossibility, and at the end of the lane he 
knew there was a sheer descent of fifty feet with 
the river at the bottom. If they came to ib the 
horse would be carried over by its own impetus, 
and there was certain death for those behind, 
His resolution was soon taken. She must not 
die, whatever happened to himself. “ Put your 
arms round me; hold on as tight as you can! 
For Heaven’s sake be quick !” 

She did as she was bid, and even in that 
moment, when life and death were in the balance, 
the touch of her bards thrilled him through and 
throvgh. 

A sudden wrench to the left-hand rein, which 
made the horse veer suddenly to the side, the 
dog-cart heeled over, and heaven and earth 
seemed to change places before Rhona dared to 
open her eyes and find herself lying on a bank 
of withered heather, with something underneath 
her which had shielded her from all harm. 
“Unhurt?" said the something, which proved 
to be Fitzgerald. 

Blushing al! over, as she found his face so close 
to hers that one tip of bis moustaches touched 
her cheek, she placed a yard of heather-covered 





ground lLetween them before ehe answered, 
“Yes, I am al! right!” 

“Are you sure}'’ ecrambling to his knees, 
and locking up at her with eager eyes. ‘*No 
bones broken, or anything 1” 

“Nothing,” shaking her hea 1. 

“Thank Heaven!” he said fervently, with o 
sigh of boundless relief, and in the ecetasy of his 
delight he caught her hands in his, and hiszsed 
them. 

As she drew them away, she noticed a shade 
come over his face. “ You’ve hurt yourself 
dreadfully,” she said, breathlessly ; ‘1 can see it 
in your face.” 

“*T asgure you it is nothing only a sprain,” rub- 
bing his arm, as he went to look after the horse 
which had been standivg av quiet as a lam)-— 
awed by bie own share in the disaster. 

“You took such care that I shouldn't be 
hurt!” she eaid, regretfully. ; 

“I wish I could always be a buffer between 
you snd misfortune,” he said, hurriedly ; “now 
only in a little mishap like thie, but in some 
howling misery.” 

‘* You are very kind,” looking wistfully at the 
distant hills, over which the shadows were creep- 
ing; “ but we must each bear our own burdens 
and I don’t suppoee mive is heavier than is goud 
for me,” 

“If we could only share them together,” he 
murmured, as he unloorened a buckie, 

“* But we can’t,” she said softly, as she picked 
a piece of heather. 

“ Can’t we be friends?” raising his head, and 
coming towards her. 

“Oh, yes, friende—niond certainly!” not 
daring to look up. 

“Only friends?” coming very close; “ but 
such very dear ones—without a secret betwee 
us, or @ hope that we will not share—and caring 
more for each other than all the world beside ! 
Rhona, this is my idea of friendship ; shall it be 
yours and mine ?” 

“Not” with s breathless sigh ; ‘that ien’t 
friendship!” 

“Tt is what poverty calle friendship, when 
matrimony fs oub of reach—and—and it is 
always sealed like this ;'’ and stooping gently 
so as not to etartle her too much, he touched her 
soft cheek with his eager lips. 

She turned away from him faint and trem- 
bling,-her heart beating so fast as almost to suffo- 
cate her, 

She was young and very tnexperienced—she 
thought of her mother. What would she say to 
@ friendship like this? Still the tempter’s voice 
was in her ear, and it sounded as sweet as the 
first song of spring. ‘ Rhona, whether married 
or unmarried, I must still be your friend— 
nothing must ever come between us!” 

She looked away from him in a fever of un- 
certainty, and suddenly before her eyes rose the 
kindly face of the little Baronet, with his honest, 
straightforward glance, 

He had wished to be her friend—he had asked 
so much after her home, ber mother and her 
brother, interesting himself in everything that 
concerned her—but he had never talked of a 
friendship such as this. She pushed back her 
hair with a bewildered sigh. “Take me home, 
please!” 

‘* Not till you’ve promised me,” standing over 
her, with a flush on his handsome face, 

“V'm afraid!” her long lashes drooping on her 
blushing cheeks, 

“ Afraid of what?” looking at her with all 
the passion of his nature, kindled into flame by 
her beauty. Oh! if she had only been possessed 
of her couein’s money-bage, in spite of every 
barrier that stood between them, he would have 
asked her then and there to be his wife! “ Afraid 
of liking me too little—or-——” 

He did not finish, for suddenly recovering from 
the spell which he had cast round her, she threw 
back her head with an indignant gesture. “Or 
liking you too much—say it out.” 
is “There is not the slightest chance,” biting his 

ip. , 
‘*T agree with you. As to our friendship -———” 

‘Tt will last for ever on my side,” he said, 
earnestly ; “and before we part, you shall Jove 
me, whether you will or no. And now, I am 
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sorry to say,” rapidly changing his tone, “as 
the dog-cart is disabled, you wili have to ride 
home ou Magpie’s back, and I will walk by your 
side,” 

“But there is no saddle,” she exclaimed, in 
dismay. 

"Never miad. 
promise you.” 

“* What will become of the dog-cart #” 

We must leave it there to take ite chance,” 

Slowly they went homewards, with scarcely s 
word spoken between them. She found it as 
much as she eould do to retain her seat on Mag- 
pie’s slippery back, whilst he kept bis hand on 
her skirt, ae if expecting to bave to catch her on 
the way to the ground. 

Iv was very late when they reached the Hall, 
and yet as they came in eight of {te hospitable 
doora they caught sight of a figure standing 


You shall not fall, that I can 


on the eteps, waich disappeared as they came 
nearer. 
“Who was that ?” said Lord Ronald, quickly. 
" Sir James,” 


But when they arrived there were nothing but 
foobmen to greet them, aud the Baronet had 
vanished, 


oe eee 


CHAPTER VY, 

Miss Montrose took possession of Lord Ronald 
that-evening, sent her own maid with some tinc- 
ture for hia injured arm, cut up his dinner for 
bim, as ff she were alrealy his better half, and 
sang his favourite songs to him as he lay on the 
sofa in the boudoir, 

When she cams back to the drawing-room 
there were blushes on her cheeks and a bright 
look in her eyes, such as they rarely wore, aud 
even to Rhona, the poverty-stricken cousin, she 
endeavoured to be amiable, 

Whispers passed from one to the other, and 
knowing g!arces, but Rhona saw nothivg of the 
mystery with which the air seemed pregnant, and 
listened to Cuthbert Egerton with undivided 
attention, 

Sir James Plowden neyer came near her, but 
stood on the hearthrug, furtively watching her 
from @ distance. 

If she chanced to look up and meet his eye he 
blushed to the roots of his hair, and locked aa if 
he had been caught picking somebody's pocket. 

The next day there was a battue ab Piowden 
Court, and all the geutlemen started off after an 
early breakfast, with the exception of Filzgerald, 
who was supposed to be nursing his sprain. 

Tha huge house seemed very ‘dull’ without 
them, which, perhaps, accounted for Rhona’s 

dejaction. 

For what reason she could not tell, but she felt 
as dull as a child euddenly robbed of its holiday, 
and a thousand ‘times that Christmas eve wished 
horself back in Elizabeth-etreet with her mother 
and Jack, 

These men of the world perplexed her, and she 
did not know how to take their continual changes. 

Lord Ronald night have been a stranger to her 
io the evening atid a lover in the afternoon, and 
how was she to treat him for the future? He 
had dared to kiss her cheek, and she had forgotten 
torebuke him, He had acked her to be his 
friend for life, and she had only given him a 
hesitating answer. 

Her cheeks wers burning, her brain confused, 
as she gat In the library trying to write a letter 
to Jack. 

The @oor opened, and iu came Cuthbert 
Everton to fetch a book, he said. But when the 

00k was found he fidgeted about, as if he had 
sdmething on his mind which he wanted to say. 

* Have you heard thenews!” heraid, presently, 
with bis back turned towards ber as he investi- 
gated a long line of books, 

‘Lady Montrose has just announced it to us. 
Filzgerald has proposed to her daughter, and been 
accepted,” 

“To-day—just now?” with a sound like a 
catch in her breath. 

‘Last evening, I fancy, from. what phe ssid. 
Ta has been going on for some time ; and we ail 
knew it would come off sooner or later. I have 


found Montaigne's Essays, and I am going to 








carry them off to my own room, There is just 
half-an-hour before the dressing-tell,” and away 
he went, without casting one look over his 
shoulder. 

" Rogaged to Augusta Montrose,” the pen fell 
from the girl's hand, and she sat back in her 
chair with wide-open eyes staring blankly at the 
space before her. 

‘*T will make you love me before we part, 
whether you will or no.” 

The words were ringing in her ears, and yet a 
few short hours after they were spoken he had 
made an offer of marriage to eomeone else, And 
thie was a man’s idea of honour. 

She got up from her chair, and paced up and 
down the room, her small hands clenched; her 
eyes flashing. It had been going on for a long 
time, and everyone but herself was in the secret. 

Ob | how they would laugh if they only knew. 
He was only playing with her all the time. His 

lonate looke were 40 many unwritten false- 
oods, his seeming tenderness a fraud. 

The tears came into her eyes; and brimmed 
yn but the flame on her cheeks ecorched them 

ry. 

Mr, Egerton, no doubt, in the kindness of his 
heart, had come in on purpose to tell her, that 
she might not make herself a spectacle for the 
world to laugh at. Thank Heaven! she’ wasn’d 
in love with him. No, even this afternoon she 
had been able to thick of someone elee—quite an 
ordinary acquaintance—whilst he was looking 
down at her with his glorious eyes, and begging 
for her friendship, 

She could go back to her mother and tell’ her 
that she had not left her heart behind—nobody 
had even wished to steal it, 

Sir James came suddenly into the room, and 
stood exaetly opposite to her, 

“Tam writing letters,” she said confusedly, 

"Do you generally do it standing up?” he 
asked, with a slight smile. 

“No, but I'don’t glue ‘myself to my chair, so 
that it is possible for me to move about.” Aad 
she resumed her seat with alacrity, 

“Miss Montrose, I am afraid you will think me 
very impertinent——” 

" T shall if you pry over my shoulder and read 
my letter.” 

““T wasn't thinking of such a thing,” drawing 
back from the table as if it-had bittea him ; “but, 
the fact is, that we slaughtered stich an amount 
of garne, that we didn’t know how to get rid of ft,” 

“So yon made up your mind togell it,” Think- 
ing to herself, with some‘scorn; that he was rich 
enough to have spared it to the poor. 

He drew himself up with sonie dignity. “ Of 
course, you think a Oarnhay capable of selling his 
soul for gold !” ‘ 

*T think nothing of the kind. ‘What were you 
going to tell me?” 

“That I had ‘ventured to send one or two 
— to your mother, and now [am sorry 

“And I am soglad, Deer Sir James, how 
very good of you!” her eyes sparkling. 

“TI thought perhaps you would be insulted,” 
Wondering why her eyes were wep he turned 
away. 

**T am never insulted unless people mean to be 
impertinent,” she said, gravely. “ What s good 
thing it is that Lord Ronald is going to marry 
Miss Montrose.” 

"Do you think so? I don’t.” xslhipa 

‘Capital! they are so well‘ suited’ to each 
other,” nervously picking the feathers cif her 


n. 
a Admirably !—one all head ‘and no heart,‘ the 
other all heart’ and no head, ‘They will live 
together for a year, fighting like cab and dog, and 
then avoid scandal by a judicial separation.” 

“ And that is happiness,” dropping her head 
on her hand, with o sudden sigh. 

© The happiness that ts bought with money.” 
And there was a world of bitterness {n his tone. 

“ And yet it is disagreeable to be without {t.” 

* Not half go bad_ as having ft and not being 
able to do what you want with it.” 

*‘T don’t see what isto prevent-you.” 

“Don’t you?” he said, shortly. “ Would you 


touch a penny that belonged to the son of John 


“Oh? please don’t. I could bite my tonue 
out for having said it.” 

“Th was a gross exaggeration, My poor father 
was ill at the time, and the brokers managed the 
businets for him ; but’you don’t expect a money- 
lender to be a gentleman, and you aré quite right 
to snub his son.” . 

“ But I don’t snub him, I want to be friends,” 
He shook his head sadly, we 
‘“There-fa a guif between us, and my arm is 
not long enough to reach across it.”. » 

Then he quietly turned his back and went out 
of the room, 

Rhona bore herself very bravely between her 
two lost admirers, although the situation wae, to 
say the least, embarrassing.’ But Mr. Cathbert 
Egerton took her into dinner, ‘and succeeded ‘fn 
interesting her so much ‘with ani account of some 
peculiar characters hehad met within his London 
parish, that she got’ on much’ better than she 
expec q ' ' 

' Lord Ronald sat by hia fancée, looking tather 
like » wild bird of the“wood lately domestioatéd, 
His conversational powers had ied him, ax 
well as his usually healthy complexion, and bis eyes 
kept wandering down the tableafter forbidden fruit, 
whilst he pulled his moustaches in moody silence. 
Auguata, on the contrary; looked quietly oon- 
tent, like a cat that “bas audcessfully stalked a 
mouse, and Lady Montrose was 

After dinner Rhona’ suddenly retollected her 
letter which she hed left on the ‘'table,’ and 
went into the to" “febeh ity. ~ As 
she disappeared through one door, the gentlemen 
came into the hall from anothér, and Lord Rouald 
instautly started in pursuit, While she was 
bending over the writing-case he walked ir, snd 


shut the door behind him. - 
She looked up tn ‘stirprise, *< Have you oome 
for my congratulations ? 
No there is no occasion for them” 
*Searcely polite to: my cousin.” Be 


| “Tam only thinking of her.” 
, “Rather's waste of et Dime. 4 her 
letter with great deliberatior, though’ heart 
rcemPhat eats be helped. ‘eT ab’ teager-qorth 
“That can’t » AarT no‘ longer wort 
looking at because I am engaged to be married?” © 
pushing a chair toward her and sinking down 
wearily into another, ii BIGD Y 
. “Oh, dear not” with # nit-chievous glance 
“ But I thought you might-be'shy.") 7 a04 
' “Shy! was never that in my4ife. "3 © 
* Perhiaps‘you were never in love before’ 
| “Ab, perhaps not!’ with a euddenemile. | 
{It you wou't sit: down I shall have to stand up.’”’ 
i “Pray don’t trouble yourself, I om ola 


‘away 


** Not yet,” interposing himself and” his chair 
between her and the door! ©“ Have you for- 
gotten your promise of yesterday afternoon?” 
“T never made auy! ” drawiig up hef long 
neck, as he thankfully remembered her refaea’. — 
‘*But you will, I need it more’ than‘éver,” 
“The kind of friendship you asked for,” abe 
said, steadily, “none but your wife can give." 
‘Like all the rest, you desert'a man when he 
is in trouble ;” and he leant his head on his hand, 
as if sore oppressed. 


“In® trouble?” whe repeated; ‘if she had 
refused you, I could understand.” 719 
“Qould you ther lieten now, Latt night, 


when we came back together—you and’ I\"—his 
voive softening’ as he said the worde—'tI*found 
atelegram from the governor, that hevutterly 
refused to meet a bill which was falling due to- 
day, unless I could telegraph back -to him that 
my engagement to an hetress was no hoary ° That 
bill has been backed by a brother officer ‘of imine, 
and if dishonoured, I was a social ruin, “Do: you 
understand now #”’ ° ent 

“Yes, I understand,”—the colour rising in 
her cheeks—-" my coasin’ has been sacrificed to 
your credit.” 

“Sacrificed 1” in bitter scorn, “Does she 
look like a slaughtered lamb t” 
“ No, poor thitg, 1 suppose she thinks you love 
her.” fa oI y Baiaess °- 

She doesn’t think about it, She has-motnore 
heart than an oyster!” ’ ab. duehtors 
Unhappily this seemed eo true that-she lucked 





Carnhay ?~a coward and a scoundrel 1” 


\'the courage.to contradict it, 


oo 
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“IT am the victim,” he said, with exceeding 
bitterness, “though I am bound in honour not 
o cotifeas it, wedded to a statue, f must turn to 
somebody else for friendship—is there any harm, 
in that?” risiog slowly from his chair. 

"TI don’t know,” doubtfully, with a longing 
glance at the door, 

‘Then I will tell you,” softly. ‘ Weshall be 
cousins, 8© you ought to—to like me; we ought 
to be such friends as there never were before.. 
Rhona are you going to be hard-hearted to the 
most miserable beggar that ever lived 7” 

She looked up into his face in earnest inquiry. 
Tt waa glowing with such passionate tenderness 
that her heart misgave her, her eyes drooped, 
and she stepped back, but as she did so, he 
stooped his head suddenly, and pressed his lips 
to hers, « 

Qaivering with indignation she threw back 
her head, her eyes flashing fire, but before she 
could speak, a sound came from the other end of 
the room, and to her intense diemay she found 
they were no lovger alone. 

‘Lady Montress sent me to ask if you had 
finished your letter,” said Sir James, coldly, 


his eyés ‘fixed on Fitzgerald; ‘although the: 


measage was not for him. 

Rhona, crimson and ‘tongue-tied, made for 
the door, which he opened for her with a grave 
bow, and the two men were left to confront 
each other, 


CHAPTER YI. 


" Now, Jemmy, not a word,’’. broke out Lord 
Ronald, impetuously, “I know that I ovght to 
be ashamed of myself, and‘ so: [ am; but put 
yourself in my place for an instant,’’ 

“T would rather not,” curtly, 

Bat you mast.’ Rhonw ‘is the sweetest 
creature that ever breathed. The’ very firet 
night I saw her she knocked me over with those 
glorious eyes of hers, and up till yesterday even- 
ing I was never certain that I couldn’t geb out 
of the scrape without hooking myself on to her 
cousin,” 

Bat you were to-day.” 

"I know it; but then, don’t you see a man 
can’t pall up all in a moment.” 

“Then he ought to be munzled.” 

“A capital plan, then kisses would be im- 
possible. I tell you, Jemmy, I am spoons on 
her to any extent you like to fancy ; and when 
I saw’her dear little face just a few inches from 
mine I couldn’s have helped touching it if it had 
cost me my life.” 

“ And what will it have cosb her?” burst out 
Sir James, fiercely. “You are so disgustingly 
eelfish ; you don’t think of that i” 

‘*Y’ve done her no harm.” 

“No harm? when you've done your b st to 
epoil her life!” his dark eyes flashing con- 
temptuously. 

"Tt’s no worse for her than it is for me. I'd 
warry her to-morrow if I could.” ' 

“And what about Miss Montrose?" 

‘She would soon console herself if she’ found 
somebody higher up in the peerage.” 

Sir James leant ‘against’ the mantelpiece, 
thoughtfully. 

“ If she were better off you would marry her. 
Nothing but poverty stands between you,” he 
said, slowly. : 

“Nothing, my dear fellow! I'd jump at the 
chances.” 

* And you think she likes you!” in » muffled 
voice, ; ‘ 

‘I fancy so,” ‘with a smile, “she looks so 
deliciously shy when—when I'm lighting up.” 

There was a sudden clatter amongst the ‘fire- 
trons,’ aw if Sir James had kicked them. His 
peti ake ogee his head, but 
his . * Yow make love'to one gir} in 
the library,"to another ‘in the drawing-room— 
and call yourself a gentleman |” 

“I don’t call cayeall 00,” quietly, “ because 
everyone takes it for granted. “Come: Jemmy,” 
he said, aftera ‘don't be nasty, or I shall 
believe you ‘are hit yourself |” i 


* Believe what you like, A Carnhay would be 


'} ehould, 


| “she fen’ my wife, and she never will be.” 


| might have the sdug.” 


‘then he went back to the sofa. j 





an ubter idiot if he let himself fall in love with a 
Montrose !” 

“But men are idiots sometimes; and you 
would make her a better husband than I 


Sir James frowned. ° 

“Y’'m not in the mood for joking ; but look 
here, Fitzgerald, if you marry her you |i be true 
to her ? You won’t be running after other women 
and breaking her hear?!” 

“There wouldn't be another woman in the 
world to me if-I once had Aer. Bub where’s the 
good of talking about-it?” with a heavy eigh ; 


" Oaly, for Heaven’s sake, be kind to her!’ 
said the [3aronet, hoarsely, as he turned to leave 
the room. 

“You are a little fellow, Jemmy !” and 
Lord Ronald his hand affectionately on his 
friend’s shoulder... “Why the deuce yoy don’t 
hate me I can’t conceive,” 

Perhaps I do,’ and he smiled grimly, ax he 
shook himself free from Fitzgerald's graep. 

Lord Ronald sauntere’ into the drawing-room, 
his blue eyes roaming eagerly in search of Rhona, 
aa he sat down beside her cousin. 

“I thought you were Jost,” said Augusta, with 
a smile, as she mioved her dress to make room for 


* So I was, ina confab with Jemmy.” 

“Jemmy, as you call him, wae here only a 
few minutes Mamma sent him after Rhona, 
knowing that he would be willing to go.” 

‘* He's always willing to be useful,” taking up 
her fan. 

** Especially in this case.” 

“If he came to fetch her, he did not bring her 
back,” raising his eyebrows, with secret annoy- 


ce, 

**No, because you were so crtitel as to keep 
him. She has been watching the door ever 
since,” ° 
“" Other people are oud of the room besides 
Plowden }” 

"Yes, bub no one in whom she fs interested, 
How unkind it was of you to drive her home 
yesterday.” : 

“ Unkind to spill her, if you like.” : 

"Now, if Sir James had done it, and caught 
her in his arms, it would have been quite 
romantic !” with a foolish little laugh. 


“I don’t see why he should be more romantic |. 


than I!” mentally contrasting bis own propor: 
tions with those of bis small friend. j 

“ Oaly he have improved the occasjon,” 
her light eyes shiciag maliciously. 

"And so could I!» Why not, in Heayen’s 
name} Ithink I'm as good a hand at it as he 
ig ” 


* Perhaps go,” very coldly ; “ only, you see, he 
is free and you are not,” 

He bit his lip until the blood canie,. 

"Go across the room and ask her to cing,” 

She looks very comfortable, a pity. to disturb 


“ Nonsense, Mr, Egerton and she can haye 
nothing im common,” 

He rose unwillingly, and not at all certaia of 
the reception he would meed with. . 

“ Miss Montrose,” he said, with his most 
deferential bow, ‘may I have.the pleasure of 
on to the piano? We are dying io bear 
you ng.” 


The colour rushed into her cheeks, but she 
would not look at him. “Iam hoarse to-night,” 
she said, quietly, 

“We can believe it.” 

‘Tt is a woman who says so, so it may be 
true,” still with her eyes fixed on her fan. ° 

“ Women are more reliable fhan men,” 

“Tofinitely.” 1: 

“That with Cuthbert Egerton beside you ?’” 

“That with you'in frout.” 

He shru his shoulders, ‘‘Anyhow, we 


“You may from some one elxe. A:k Auguste,” | 
and she turned away as if to dismiss bim: 

He gave her a look, meant as an appeal ‘for 
forgiveness; but it was lost on her back hair, and 


“You failed?” laughed Augusta. “ I-though’ 





you would,” 


“Then why did you make a foo) of me}’’ he 
said, angrily. 

"Poor little thing, after your flirtation the 
other night she expected another «/xouément 
But here comes Sir James, and now she wil) be 
happy. She really wouldn’s be bad looking if she 
had more style.” 

“When she had gained the conventional gracee 
and lost her own, of course it will be a great ad 
vantage,” he said, sarcastically, as his eyes dwelt 
with dangerous tenderness on the deer-like head, 
poised with such exceeding grace on the long, 
proud neck; the slight figure eo exquisitely 
rounded, with the charms of budding women 
hood added to the freshness of the girl ; the pale 
sweet face, which sorrow had ‘stamped with that 
wistfal look which goes straight vw the heart of 
man, 

“Has she any of her own to loce?’ asked 
Augusta, carelessly. 3 

* Poor child, her face is her only fortune, :o 
that it will be a mercy if Sir James takes pity on 
her, What has happened to him tonight? He 
has got my photograph book turned upside down, 
and he looke as if he had seen a ghost.” 

“Very far gone, I should think. Perhaps its 
Mias Archer.” 

Very far gone they might have thought, if they 
bad known what he was doing only a few minutes 
before—sitting in a emall room, which wes 
neither library nor store-cupboard, but a mixture 
of both, and firelegs, because‘ rarely used—his 
arms folded on the table, his héad bent down on 
his arms, alone in the cold aud the dark, trying 
to make up hie-miud to do the noblest thing that 
man ever did, and resign the sweetest cream 
that had ever come into the heart of man to 
conceive, ' 

Rhona Montrose bad stolen the heart from his 

breast, and he dared not ask for hers in return : 
** because the sins of the fathers eball be visited 
on the children,”’ and the wrong which he had 
not done stood like the figure of Medusa between 
them. 
“ Peace on earth, goodwill to men ;" but how 
could there be peace when his beart was torn 
by @ thousand fears} How could there be good- 
will to mev, when man seemed bent on driving 
him to madness? He thought of Ronald Fitz- 
gerald with his handsome face, his winning 
ways. 

No wonder that a girl like Rhona, uneceus- 
tomed to the flatteries of the world, shoud let 
her heart go out to him at the first word of ten- 
derness, aud imagine herself beloved because eyes 
said more than lips dared to utter, Ng wonder 
—but oh! the pity of it! Why were women 
blind to everything but. outward attrac‘ions ! 
Why could they not lock below the surface, and 
see the generous devotion which was waiting to 
make the happiness of another's Jife ? 

Short and plain, he exaggerated his own defi 
ciencies in his simple humility til! he forgot, that 
his plainnese was redeemed by large, dark eyes, 
shaded with long lashes and a particularly plea- 
saub expression of face, and his want of height 
by.a breadth of shoulder, which saved, him from 
insignificance, : 

No girl could look upow him and entertain the 
thought of love; and Rhona Montrose, who had 
meant to be his friend, bad cast him off because 
of his parentage. 

Is was detestably unfortunate that. this one 
girl,shou!d hate him because he was ihe son of 
Robert Carnhay, because she was: the only one 
whoee friendship seemed worth all the rest of 
the world:beside. He had no anger against her, 
only an/enduring pity to, think she had wasted 
the first love of, her youth ow an, inconatant 
butterfly like Fitzgerald. : : : ; 

Still che must be bappy, If every other Li 
on earth were made to cry ip order that she 
might langh. Aud if it, were Im his power to 
make ber.so, no effort on his part should be 
wanting, , 

Having gained composure through the exercise 
of a wondrous magnaniraity, he went back to the 
drawing-room, to look at a photograph-book 
upside down, and to drink tea oub of an empty 


cup ! Site hae 
- He gav how Rhona tried io.keep Lord, Ronald 
ot 0 daece aa eae in her place 
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with hfs accustomed unselfishness, and suffered 
acutely ; but be never said a word to her duriug 
the whole course of the evening, or tried in any 
way to win her favour for himself. A Carnhay 
could never be anything to a Montrose but an 
object of acorn and loathing, and he thought he 
saw her shudder as he touched her hand in aaying 
good-night. Be it so, he would serve her e'ther 
with or against her will, and die content if he had 
succeeded in making her happy. 

“ Good-night 1” said Lord Ronald, in a low 
volce, pressivg her hand. ‘* Remember Caristmas 
is the season for goodwill to men!” 

“ Yes, but not to women,” drawing away her 
fingers resolutely ; ‘so you may hate me as much 
as you like! ” 

* Rhona, my dear child,” said Augusta, suavely, 
as she stopped to eay good-night at the door of 
her bedroom, “ I have a little hint to give you. 
Treat Lord Ronald a little more civilly to-morrow. 
T£ you show your disappointment so markedly 
people will only laugh at you, and he will guess 
the reason why.’ 

With flamiug cheeks Rhona bounced into her 
room, afraid of electrifying the whole corridor 
if she gave vent to the speech which rose to her 
tongue. 

“My disappolntment, indeed!" she cried ic 
the walls and the furniture. “ Who dares to say 
I wanted him, when Sir James is worth a dozen 
of him—a dozen, at the least!” 


(To be continued.) 








CHRISTMAS LEGENDS. 


— Ol 


Iv is hardly possible to realise in thie prosaic 
ege what Christmas was in the olden times 
‘Now two or three days at the utmost suffice to 
pay our respects and complete our rejoicinge for 
the 1 tivity; but amongst our forefachers, 
and, inceed, in most Christian countries, it was 
looked upon as the festival of the year, and 
England has always been celebrated for ite ob- 
servance, and perhaps next has come Germany. 
Of various legends and traditions with which 


the festival is surrounded, some of which have | 


lived down to the present day, is the date of 
the celebration, the 25th December, The exact 
date of the birth of our Lord has long beer a 
matter of keen dispute among the learned ; and 
it has been generally agreed that it could not 
have been on the date at present given to it, for 
eevoral reasons—one of the most Important being 
that the shepherds could not have been watch- 
ing their flocks in the fields at night, at such a 
time, for in the Holy Land it is the very heart 
f the rainy season. 

Sir Isaac Newton, about whose orthodoxy 
there could be no question whatever, has 
attempted to account for the choice, by arguing 
that it is merely symh>lical-——one of the cardinal 
points of the year, the winter Solstice being 
chosen for this, as other points were for other 
festivals, Whatever be the truth of the matter, 
it is unquestionable that the day was fixed in 
the very earliest ages of the Church, and has 
been consistently adhered to ever since. 

The Saxons have given us most of our tradi 

nal amusements and legends, and, as might 
be expected from their character—that of a 
self indulgent, hearty-eatiog' race—they mostly 
reier to good cheer, On 
perhaps best known, of the legends is that which 
referer to the Wassail Bowl, which still lives in 
the “loving cup” now handed round at 
‘bristmas time. 

The Saxons before drinking were in the habit 
of saying “ Weea Hael” (be in good health), and 
the special occasion on which it was used, 80 as 
to become a Christmas custom, is said to have 
been when Hengist and Horsa invaded Kent, 
After the Saxons had conquered and were firmly 
established, the legend runs that Hengist gave 
a grand entertainment at his castle, to which 
the British King Vortigeru was invited. The 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, in 


The 


accordance with the Saxon custom, took a cup 


ne of the prettiest, and | 








| 





of wine to the King, and kneeling gracefully 
before him offered ip to him, with the words, 
“Liever kyning, wes hae!” (Dear king, your 
health). Her grace and beauty so won upon the 
susceptible heart of the monarch that he fell in 
love with her there and then, married her after- 
wards, and we presume they lived happy ever 
after, as there ia rlo chronicle to the contrary. 

After miracle plays had ceased, and when 
atill stage plays, if nov in their infancy, were in 
theic early childhood, there was a species of 
entertainment much in vogue at Court and at 
great noblemen's houses called ‘ Masques,” of 
which we have many good examples, notably 
those by Ben Jonson. Among these is one on 
Christmas, which was presented at Court in 
1616, In the list of characters is given a very 
good description of the various Christmas tradi- 
tional customs personified, It is worth repro- 
ducing. Father Christmas, or, as he c him- 
self, ‘*‘ Gregory Christmas,” is attended by his 
ten sone and daughters led in a string by Cupid 
in a flat cap and a ’prentice’s coat, with wings 
at his shoulders, Then follow :— 


Misrvce, in a velvet cap, with a sprig, a short 
cloak, and great yellow ruff, like « reveller ; his 
torchbearer bearing a rope, a cheese, and a 
basket. 

Ciro, a lopg tawny coat, with a red cap, and 
a flute at his girdle; his torchbearer carrying a 
song-book open, 

Minced Pix, like a fine cook's wife dressed 
neat ; her. man carrying a pie dish and spoons, 

Gameor, like a tumbler, with hoop and bells ; 
his torchbearer armed with a co!t-staff and a 
binding cloth. 

Post AND Pam, with a pafr royal of aces in 
his hat, his garment all done over with pairs 
and fours; bis esquire carrying a box, cards, 
and counters. 

New Year's Girt, in a blue coat, serving- 
man like, with an orange and a sprig of rose- 
mary gilt on his head, his hat full of brooches, 
with a collar of gingerbread; his torchbearer 
carrying 8 marchpane (i ¢.,@ confection of pis- 
tachio nuts, almonds, sugar, &c.), with a bottle 
of wine on either arm. 

Moumauina, in a masquing pied suit, with a 
vizard ; his torchbearer carrying the box and 
ringing it. 

WasseL, like a neab sempster and songster ; 
her page bearing a brown bowl, drest with 
ribands and rosemary, before her. 


There are one or two others, but they are of 
no importance. 

We bave only space to mention what may be 
called the children’s legend, that of ‘‘ Santa 
Claus,” which is the nickname of St. Nicholas, 
who was not only the patron of children’s 
Christmas presents, but also of clerks, and, 
Heaven forbid! also of thieves. Let us hope 
it cannot be the rame St. Nicholas. The legend 
goes to say that if the chaldren put their stock- 
ings up the chimney om Christmas Eve they will 
find them on Christinas moroing filled with toys 
by the good saint. This pretty fable is impii- 
citly believed by the little ones of Germany and 
the United States, where it finds most favour, 
and their parents do not disabuee them of it, 
Let us hope they will all find a goodly supply 
this present year of grace, and wish them and all 
our aubacribers the old greeting, which is ever 
new, 


A Merey Curistwas anv a Harry New Year. 








Av the public library at Macon there is a baro- 
meter made simply of a thin strip of cedar and 
a thin strip of white pine, placed together and 
stuck perpendicularly in a base rest of wood, 
When it is going to rain the strips bend down, 
and when it is to be dry they stand rigidly stiff 
and straight. It is said to indicate coming 
storms unfailingly. 

A very welcome Xmas Present or New Year's 
Gift would be ons of Campbell’s Melodeons, 
Thousands of these beautiful instruments have 
been sold, aod many a dull moment can be 
peomatite passed if there is one in the home to 
a)! back upon, 





A PLAIN GIRL. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Ovr arrival at ten o’clock at night, tired and 
huogry, was considered nothing more or less than 
a capital joke on the part of the; Misses Maxwell 
and Aunt Flo, 

There was no sympathy for me, ut even from 
Doogie —nothing but roars of laughter as I re- 
lated my recent experiences; and to my query 
as to whether they were not frightened at my 
long absence Bobbie replied that they knew Cap- 
tain Karslake would find me, and that nought 
was ever in danger, and that she herself {had 
once been missing likewise for hours, and it was 
the best joke she ever knew in all her life. 

My white steed, ae it stood at the foot of the 
steps, afforded still greater amusement ere it was 
led away to taste oats for once in its life, and I 
must say that I felt rather hurtand disappointed 
at my reception, eas I made my way upstairs to 
bed, accompanied by Doosie, who kept up an un- 
ceasing stream of questions as I und 

“* Fancy you and Captain Karslake, ofall people, 
rambling about over the moors hand in hand. 
Oh, oh! it’s quite too funny | ” holding her sides 
as she spoke, “I wonder how many nasty 
speeches you made to one another, eh?” 

“Not one!” I rejoined, emphatically ; “ ab 
least, only one, and that he did not mean, I’m 
sure,” 

“ Let us have'that one—at once.” 

“Oh, he did not intend it, I know; but he 
said he hardly knew the difference between my 
cries for help and the hootinog of an owl!” 

“That was one for your nob, Not mean it! 
Of course he did, and of course you flew at him 
in turn ¢” 

‘*No, and never will again. 
friends now.” 

“Oh, indeed ! a likely tale! You were civil 
because you were in a fright, but you will be as 
bad as ever to-morrow ; of that I am perfectly 
certain,” 

But Doosie was quite wrong for once. On 
the morrow I did not appear early, and I felt 
a swrange reluctance to meeting my late com- 
panioo—why I could not exactly say. I meant 
to turn over a new leaf with regard to him, 
though it was rather late in the day to mend my 
manners now. 

I did not meet him at lunch, and all the after- 
noon I was tremulously taken up with ecstatic 
preparations for my first ball, I bad no warrant 
to “come out,” but I was going to do so all the 
game, 

“Grandmamma would never count a small 
ball in Scotland!” quoth Doosie. 

I would nob meet my partners again, and 
Doosie’s kind parent had presented us each 
with the most exquisite, dresses exactly alike. 
There they lay side by side on my bed like twin 
sisters, white net over white silk, and trimmed 
with silver, I could not take my eyes off them. 

The gardener had made us each big white 
bouquets to correspond, and when we were 
ready and made our smirking, smiling début in 
the hall among the other veteran ball-goers 
Colin and Captain Orr declared we looked like 
two young brides. 

In spite of our toilettes and our youth we did 
not (yes, the humbling truth must be confessed) 
get many partnere. We danced with Captain 
Orr, and one or two of the usual Aabifues gave 
us each a dapce—country dance; but five ladies 
of a family were rather too much of a good 
thing to go through, and there was a preponder- 
ance of girls over men, and pretty girls too, so 
that for a good part of the evening at this our 
first ball, Doosie and I had plenty of time to 
look about us, and pretended that we rather 
preferred it than otherwise, but each knew that 
on the part of the other this pretence was & 
mere hollow sham. 

I watched with interest the different flirta- 
tions, Aunt Flo—in a red tulle garment with 
avery low body-—standing in the middle of a 
group of men waving her programme by its cord, 
exchanging chaff and laughing hér peacock's laugh, 
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high above the band, Young men, I have since 
been told, considered ‘/ Old Filo” capital sport. 
She swallowed every compliment, she danced 
divinely, she called most of them by their 
Christian names, and did not expect to be intro- 
duced to their sisters, and she gave capital 
dinners; and with an expectation of favours in 
that line te come, these greedy young men 
always “shoved” their names down on her 
programme, 

Bobbie and Jessie were waltzing away, and 
evjoying themeelves to the top of their bent, 

Captain Orr was deporting himself to a 
hideous girl, the sole heiseas of a soap boiler, 
and Captain Karslake had only eyes and ears for 
Lily Norton, Certainly she looked very well ; 
her pale blue dress set off her lovely complexion 
and golden hair to the greatest advantage, and 
she had a shy way of holding her head one aside 
and casting down her eyes, for which I would 
have been happy to have gone over and slapped 
her, but that Captain Karelake no doubt con- 
sidered extremely taking. 

She eeemed pleased with his attentions, for 
she danced with him I counted four timee, and 
they were away for fully half-an-hour in the 
conservatory. Had he proposed '—if not, he 
certainly intended to. Anyone with half an eye 
could see that he was hopelessly emitten, 

Would she say “Yes?” I should think so! 
He wos far the best-looking man in the ball- 
room, He was of proud family—rich, and more 
than all, bad won some laurels in active service. 
Of course she would eay “ Yes.” I should be 
furious with her if she did not ; for I liked him 
now so well that I wished him to succeed in 
everything he undertook ; and yet such is the 
kaleidescopic condition of the female mind that 
in my inmost heart I hated her, and was bitterly 
jealous of his prefence for Lily Norton. 

I devoted my time during a set of Lancers to 
watching them closely, We were vis-2-vis ; and 
instead of attending to my partner my whole at- 
tention was centred upon the couple opposite. He 
was nervous—doubtful of his own worth—em- 
barrassed and torn between hopes and fears ; 80 
different to Captain Orr and his heiress. 

Captain Orr was quite cavalier in his attentions 
and treated the heiress, who looked upon him 
with mingled awe and admiration, quite de haute 
en 0ag, 

As for Lily, she gave various winning smiles 
and side glances, and looked down like the maiden 
in “ Beware.” 

The more I looked at her the more I disliked 
her. I knew that she was pretty. I was 
bound to admit that; but I was equally con- 
vinced that she was as false as she was fair. 

Meantime, my auewers and the muddle I made 
of the figures iu the Lancers must have convinced 
my unlucky partner that I was a half-witted 
young person whose friends ought to look after 
her. This, till the grand chain, and in going 
round I of course met my vis-d-vis, and he said, 
hurriedly en passant,— 

‘‘May I have a dance ?” 

OF course be might. I nodded acquiescence, 
In the second round he added,—-‘‘ the next?” 

Again I nodded. I should be only too proud, 
but did not say so; and in five minutes’ time 
we were floating away in, I flatter myself, perfect 
step-——for dancing was well taught at Madame 
Daverne’s—to the tune of “ The Officers’ Waltz,” 

I was very fond of dancing, and this was, in- 
deed, a treat. I did not want to talk—only to 
dance; and I quite grudged the two or three 
minutes’ pause for breath. 

“ How are you enjoying your first ball?’ he 
said, as he led me to the tea-room. 

“Not as much as I expected,” I returned, 
frankly, 

“T hope you have plenty of good partners ?” 

“No; very few, and very bad. If you had not 
been so taken up with Miss Norton you would 
ra seen that I have deen a wall- flower half the 

ime,” 

“Taken up by Miss Norton!” colouring 
gently, “ what do you mean?” 

“Oh, who runs may read,” witha toss of my 
head. “Iam sorry for you; for though the ie 
very pretty, she is not at all a nice girl,” glancing 





over at her fair head, which was in our neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Tshould not think that you bad much idea 
of what a nice girl is,” he answered rudely, 

“ Meaning that I am not one myself?” 

“Come, come; don’t let us squabble here. 
Let me put your cup down ; and a truce to per- 
sonalities,” 

As he turned away, Lily passed him on the 
arm of her present cavalier. As she did so she 
put up her fan and whispered behind it, with a 
most killing smile,— 

“A duty dance with that odious creature / 
How unselfish of you |” 

My face became as fire. I was filled with a 
furious desire for instant revenge, and, thrusting 
my arm inside his in hot haste, burried after my 
7 closely watching my opportunity ; and 1 got 
t. 


In the corridor there was a block; her dress, 
which just touched the floor, was right in front 
of me. I put out my satin slipper with firm re- 
solve, and rested is on the frail fabric. 

Then she walked on. I stood still, and oh, joy! 
oh, revenge ! yards and yards of the tulle came 
winding and rippling behind her. 

She turned and saw me, and no one could 
wonder that she was excessively angry; but 
catching sight of my partner, who said to me in a 
furious whisper, “ You did it on purpose ;” she 
merely restrained her wrath, and, smiling a 
aweet smile up into his eyés, said, — 

* What could you expect 3” 

Istood by, red and sullen, but feeling a wicked 
pleasure in the conviction that for at least half an 
hour Miss Lily would be hors de combat whilst she 
was being sewn up in the ladies’ room. 

Captain Karslake’s auger and disgust were too 
deep for words ; he marched me straight back to 
my bexch, and quitted me with a formal incliua- 
tion of bis head, 

He had done with me, I could see that, and I 
was sorry now, of course, when it was too late, 
that I had allowed my tongue and then wy 
temper to get the better of me. 

On the whole, as I removed my filmy drees 
(very little the worse for the wear),I could not 
help feeling that my first ball had begu a decided 
failure, 

The next day we (the Glenmore establishment) 
were having an entertainment in honour of New 
Year's Eve; it was not to be grand, but just 
sociable. Ali the near neighbours and the 
minister upstairs, and lots of whiskey and reel- 
dancing in the kitchen. 

We acted charades. Ab these Aunt Filo and 
Captain Karslake were quite the stars ; their 
readiness, their excellent make-ups, their capital 
acting won wproarious applause. I[ had in my 
small way acquired a certain fame in the same 
line at school, which Doosie did not fail to 
trumpet forth, and I was preased into the service 
as ‘second leading lady.” 

The last charade of all was the word ‘‘ Matri- 
mony.” The three Grst syllables went off with 
great success, and now came the word—the whole 
word, It was to be a wedding, of course. 

Aunt Flo refused to be the bride. She was 
wise, for she waa years older than Captain Kars- 
lake, Heand I were to represent the happy 

ir. 

The scene was to be that of a regular Scotch 
wedding, and we were drawn up ata table with 
all our witnesses, as the curtains between the two 
rooms, that did amply for a drop scene, were 
hauled back. 

It was not dumb show, nor dumb scrambol— 
we spoke ; and Captain Karslake, who was a born 
actor, forgetting all our little feuds in the spirit 
of the moment, audibly took me for his life's 
partner without the smallest hesitation ; but he 
forgot when he uttered these rash words that we 
were in Scotland over the border, and so did I 
—that we were ina country of queer marriage 
laws, and that the mere fact, play or earnest, of 
avnouncing before witnesses that a single young 
woman is your wife is as firm a marriage-knob as 
if the ceremony had been performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and half-a-dozen 
assistant clergy to boot, 

I noticed some hurried whispering among the 
audience—some leaning forward, some shaking 





of heads, especially among “the mob of se: vants 
and outer retainers who hung round the hall and 
occupied rows of forms; but I was a gocd deal 
surprised that the curtain fell on this last and 
best scene with so very little applause, and there 
was no encore. 

After we had tidied ourselves I resumed my 
usual style of dress, and left the servants to clear 
away. We all six ladies went back to the genetal 
company, 

I noticed that some of the women servants 
eyed me with unusual interest, and said to 
myself that there must be something about me I 
had forgotten to take off. 

I also noticed that the minister and Mr. Max- 
well were talking together very gravely in a dis- 
tant corner, and that Bobbie and Jessie and one 
or two of their admirers were in convulsfons of 
laughter at some capital joke—but that was a 
common thing. 

As I looked round for a seat Doosie came up to 
me with rather a frightened face, and taking me 
by the arm said,— 

“Do you hear what they are all saying, 
Nellie ?’’ 

“No; how should I?” I asked, impatiently. 

“Why, they say that that marriage just now 
will stand in reality—that, joke or not, it is in 
accordance with the laws of Scotland, and that 
you and Captain Karslake are man and wife!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


My feelings on hearing Rosie's astounding news 
panted into my ear, were those of alarm and dis- 
may. I merely believed that this was something 
quite extra in the way of @ practical joke that 
my Scotch echool-fellow was endeavouring to 
play off on my unsophisticated southern self, 

I had heard and read of “ Gretna Green,” of 
its celebrated blackemith, and the many runaway 
couples be had wed, but this was not a case in 
point, 

Captain Kareleke and I were quite the reverse 
of lovers ; in fact, I knew that he was in love 
with another girl, and so far 1 waa in love with 
no one, and we had only been acting—-we were 
not in earnest, 

So the only reply I made to Rosie waa burst- 
ing dut laughing iu her face. She stared hard at 
me with her quick, little keen light eyes, and 
then eaid, in an impressive, angry whisper,— 

“Come away with mo, Nellie, into the little 
ante-room, and I'll tell you something that will 
just make you laugh the other side of your mouth. 
Father and Mr, MacGinty, the minister, are in an 
awful state about it, and here are you just taking 
it asarare joke, It’s no joke at all.” 

Taois solemn announcement rather awed me, 
and [ stole out after her, feeling rather sobered, 
but still fully convinced that it was all a trick, 
and that she was playing her part, 2 ¢., to give me 
a good fright uncommonly, nay, unusually well. 
All the same, | was not so easily alarmed-—people 
could not be married off like that I told myseli 
reassuringly ; it was utter nonsense, 

"See here,” che said, closing the door behind 
me, as I followed her into the little back room, 
“you may laugh aud Captain Karelake may 
laugh ; but you are both married tight accora- 
ing to the laws of this country—so Jeanie, the 
upper housemaid, says ; so the minister says 5 and 
father is in a fearful state. He would not have 
had such a thing happen iu his house for anything, 
and what will your grandmamma say? Of course, 
ip was all a mistake, and you and Captain Kars- 
lake hate each other like poison, and he says ita 
rubbish ; but that makes no difference—his say- 
ing that can’t unmarry you, after his declaring 
before a roomful of people that you were his 
lawfal wedded wife. The question is, ‘What 
can be done?’” she added, sitting down as she 
spoke. 
tr Done !'’ I echoed, “nothing. We will take 
no notice——we are Eoglish. Your laws, and such 
ridiculous laws, are not binding on us. He will 
marry Lily Norton, and perhaps I may marry 
some day, too—wheo knows.” 

“ But you can’t,” she reiterated, peevishly. “I 


wish you would take it more serioualy. You see 
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you are wy friend ; I brought you up here, | 
feel reeponsible for you. I never, never dreamt 
of acch a scrape se this, or of Captain Karslake 
acting such a thing as a mariage in downright 
earnest before anyone could stop him was ‘ quite 
tuo utterly dreadful,’ as Lily Norton would say ; 
and, by the way, whut will she say to this? I'm 
sure he meant to marry her, and ehe would have 
taken him.” : 

And so she may, for all I care,” I returned, 
sco! nfully, 

“T never heard of such nonsense as you have 
been talking, Rosie, never.” 

jonseuse |” she echoed, ‘‘you will soon see 
that it's no nonseuse, You had better come into 
the hbrary and hear all about it for yourself, 
Come along ; I know father waats to see you, 
aud you may as well get it over. Perhaps they 
may have thought of something by this time, 
though I con't see how they can,” in # doletul 
tone of vice, opening the door to the inner 
room, 

Mr, M.xwell was in the library, sitting in a 
chair before a big square writing-table, pulling 
hard at his grey, mutton. chop whiskers, and 
luokivg very much put out. The minister, Mr. 
MacGiaty occupied the rug, with his hands 

aspad behind him, aud eeemingly had just 
delivered some kind of an oration, 

Captain Karslake sat opposite to his host, 
leaning one elbow on the table, stroking his 
moustache very fiercely in his hand, He looked 
i:ightfully impatient, not to say angry with 
some person or persons uuk nown, 

Had it been imagination or reality, that it had 
seemed to me that he bad eaid as we entered 
the room, ‘No, nod if there was not another 
gicl on the face of the whole earth,’ Could he 
have meant me } 

{iy was more than probable that he did, and 
that he was thus rudely repudiating the mere 
idea of his ever seekig my band in marriage. 

[ folt as I eat rather in the background, both 
pleased and frightened. To me, a achool-girl, 
this notion of all this uproar, about a p'ay, and 
about me, and the chance of my being married 
or nob married to that gloomy: looking young man 





coming very red on my part at this more than 
left-handed compliment, 

“Oh! indeed. Well, I was not so sure of 
that. ‘These Scotch marriage laws are the 
queerest things out! You remember that novel 
of Wilkie Collins ‘The Law and the Lady ’—it 
was & more unpremeditated case than this. I 
could not get it out of my head when they 
were holding forth. You have read ft, of course ? 
You know the book I mean?” 

‘*No,” I returned, sharply, “I sever read 
novels; grandmamma does not approve of 
them.” 

“Oh! so that’s it, - Well you were well out of 
it this time—a case of where ignorance is biiss, 
Upon my honour, I'd sooner spend a couple of 
hours under fire than go through another such 
awful experience as this last forty minutes!” 
again wiping the perspiration from his forehead 
as he spoke, 

I felt extremely angry, but what could I say } 
I could only colour paiufully, aud look uncom- 
fortable and greatly affronted, 

“Ab! [see, you think I am nob very com- 
plimentary,” he said, ' But there’s no use in 
my saying anything ; I should only be putting 
my foot in it and making matters worse. I am 
going away to-morrow, and we may as weil say 
good-bye here. It is nob likely that we shall 
ever meet elsewhere, nor, indeed, do either of 
us particularly wich. to see each other again |” 
he added, with a smile, as he held out bis hand 
quite frankly, 

“No,” I revurned, stung past endurance, 
“you are quite right as fat as | am concerned, I 
hops most devoutedly that I shall never meet 
you as lopg as I live. You are, without excep- 
tion, the rudest, most-—-most ungentiemanly man 
I ever met in al! my life, and I can’t bear you-— 
there !’’ and with a gesture of unutterable corn- 
tempt in the way of waving off his proffered 
hand, I dashed out of the room ab a most un- 
dignified pace, leaving him ataudiog alone in the 


| middle of the apartment, 


We did not meet again, for he left quite early 
next morning. 
I had a feeling of vague dimatisfacticn mingled 


who now eat with both elbows on the table, and | with a sense of being, as it were, left victor in 


his headin his hands, tickled me immensely, It 
waa the best joke [ had ever been brought ixto 
contact with in my seventeen years 

Oa the ether hand, my sense of self-reepect, 


the field of battle, as peeping behiad the blind 
in my room I beheld him being bowled away to 
the station in Mr. Maxwell's red-wheeled dog- 
eart. He was gone, His reproving eye, his 


my dawning conviction that I was growing up | frank, gentlemanly astonishment, bis over- 
into what is called ‘a “young lady”—into a | whelming courtesy, were all gone too, and now 


euporior being to a mere smart echoo)-girl 

being whois admire 
perhaps—-waa sorely outraged by being left in 
10 doubt as to the repugnance with which my 
ellow actor regarded me as a possible partner 
for life. He did not actually say anything before 
me; but his looks, and from remarks gathered 
from Mc, MacGinty as to what had been said 
before | entered the room, no reasonable, no 
flattering doubt was left possible to my humili- 
tated mind, 

A great deal was eaid—not by me. Words ran 
i Vaptain Karelake just «topped on this side 


hin 
big Oe ‘ 


f aweartog ; but after all it seemed that there 
was a loophvle, and if we tock no wotice our- 
velve would pasa, the business become a dead 
e.ter and forgottea—so much was allowed for 
English iguorance. Besices, “few had noticed 
iter though: of it,” added Mr, Maxwell, sooth- 
ingly. Ic was really Mr. MacGinty who firat 


drew his attention to it: “it would be a wara- 


ing to Captain Karlake,” &c., &<, and he and I 
wore dismissed with a caution— nob exactly dis- 
missed, for we were left behind ia the library, 
upper being a magoed tha hastily drew the 
others from the room—Mr, Maxwell to take in 


lis chief lady guest, Mr. MacGiuty to satisfy his 
excellent appetite, and Doosie. I can’t say why 
he hurried out after them-—perhaps to give us 

shanca of viewing the recent situation from a 
mutual point of view. 

Upon my word, Miss Dennis,’ said my com- 
prviou, risivog, and vigorously wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, ‘I never got a 
seater fright in all my life. Did you!” and he 
really looked quite pale and shaken. 


» 


1, deferred to as a lover, | 





' 


| 
| 


nto | we could be at ease, and shriek and scream, and 


make the drawing room as much like a_bear- 
garden as we pleased—and no doubt we did. 

For three delicious weeks longer I enjoyed my 
holidays, and played at being grown up. The 
unfortunate charades were taboced ; that odious 
word, “matrimony,” the cause of all the mis- 
chief, was never mentioned—by Mr, Maxweil’s 
orders it appeared—and I was sincerely sorry 
when the 28th of January came. My wings 
were clipped, and I was figuratively once more 


| caged at school, 


I found a great deal of difficulty in once more 
shaking down at Mme, Daverne’s. S:ray little 
slips in the way of slang, 3 certain indepeudence 
of action, and a lofty contempt for lessons, were 
all quickly eradicated from my mind by my 
worthy schoolimistress, and after the first fort- 
night I had quite settled down into my old 
track, and could have imagined my late visit a 
kind of dream, only for my daily walk with 
Rogie, where we fought our battles o'er again, 
and spent many, many moments in delicious 
retrospection, 

In June my schooldays came to an end, 
Grandmamma was resolved to launch me upon 
the giddy vortex of a London season without 
apy further delay, and, curious as it may appear, 
my ‘‘looks,” as Morris called them, were 
decidedly improving. 

I bad taken quite an unexpected turn, and 
for the better. 

My complexion was no longer used as a handle 
against me. My thin cheeks were filling out ; 
and dressed by a first-rate milliner, my bair 
duly “done” by déft-fingered Morris, I setreely 


‘Oh! I krew it was noneense,” I said, be- } knew myeelf as I capered ecstatically before the 


long pier-glass in grandmammia’s room (in her 
absence, be it understood). 

“Why, Ellen Dennis,” I said, io my refiec- 
tion, “you are quite pretty, Fine feathers 
make fine birds. You ere as good-looking now 
as Flora Fraser, who was thought so much of at 
our last breaking-up party. Who knows but you 
really may turn out to be a swan after all?” 

Grandmamma did not intend me to spend my 
time figuring before looking-glasses, ; 

No, it ‘soon became evident thaé I and my 
pretty new frocke were to be’ seen, and then 
began a regular tread-mill daily round of London 
society, and T hated it'as much e# grandmamma 
herself ; for she made no secret to me of the fact 
that all she wanted to do was to speedily get me 
off het hands, and for this reason she spared no 
trouble, no fatigue, no exertion, ‘and ho money, 

Every afternoon we drove in the Row. I 
dreseed like the latest fashion-plate, seated stiffly 
beside grandmammia ‘in ‘her Vietoria~grand- 
rmamme, who was all outward smiles and geniality 
but would mutter under her paraso!,— - 

“Do hold yourself up,’ E'ler, for gracious sike! 
Don't poke your head—don’t look so glum. Lean 
back if you like, and try and look more at ease, 
and as if you were ‘not a little dresemaker taking 
@ carriage exercise for the first time.” 

Ip will be imagined how pleasant these tiring: 
were to me—how charmingly easy my manners 
how constant my flow of conversation ! 

I noticed (for Iam quick enough in such a 
way) how people looked at me—looked at me 
hard—and one would ask auother “who I wae,” 
and seemingly answer would. be made, and then 
the querist would look again ‘at me still more 
curiouaely—men and women alike+-so it was not 
from admiration, was it ? 

What could be the reason of ft? I could not 
ask grandmamma. All J would receive in reply 
would be some little snub. 

After our drive we went to afternoon teas in 
grand house, where everyone seemel to know 
everyone, and where I was quite an outsider, 
though sofi-voiced, daintily-dreased ladies would 
try to engage me in cunversation ; but somehow 
I did not 80 easilyexpaud in this atmosphere as 
in that of the loud, rollicking, and noisy society I 
had met in the north. ‘ 

I’m sure they all pup me down as stupid or 
shy, and grandmamma would scold me soberly all 
the way home on my wooden, schoolgirl manners. 

There were dinuere, dances, and occasionally 
the theatre. I liked the latter best. Grand- 
mamow’s box seemed.popular, A good many 
mev, old and middle-aged, calkedin from time 
to time, and I feeling that they were all grand- 
mamma's contemporaries and not mine; and | 
managed to chatter away to them, and actually 
joked quite gaily with these venerable visitors. 

I did not know that they were all eligible, 
wealthy and single, and it was from among their 
ranks that grandmamma waa looking for a 
partner for me 

She told herself that J, having no startling 
good looks and no fortune-—iv short, nothing but 
my youth, slim figure and bright eyes—would 
have no chance at all of finding a suitor among 
eligible young men. - But the others—she knew 
well their weak side, and that with most men the 
older they are the younger their wife must be. 

Oae evening, as I sat in the front of the box, 
gezing rather abstraciedly round the theatre, | 
saw, down in the front stalls below me, Captain 
Karslake, 

He was standing up, coolly surveying the 
audience, with hia back to the stage. 

As it was during the interva’, | saw him look 
hard at me, as if he could scarcely credit the 
evidence of his own senses. I, the wild, rude 
tomboy was transformed into a very quiet 
looking, fashionably-dreesed London girl, sud 
was beached up aloft beside a most impressive- 
looking chaperone, who was literally blezing with 
diamonds, 

He looked away, and then looked again. I 
smiled — he bowed, Grandmamma saw the 


greeting, and asked fn an east: wind voice, “‘ Who’ 


I knew down in the stalle?” I answered meekly, 
‘‘Gaptain Karelake whom I met at the Max- 
wella.”’ Ty 





“Korslake t” sald one of my aged caveliers, 


—— 
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atooping his hoary head well forward, “ that 
cn tallow now sitting dowot I know him. 
He {s in the 19th Hussars ; son of old Anthony 
Karelake, and nephew and heir to his uncle, Sir 
Ieaac,” 

Hearing this succinct history, grandmamma 
»ut on her gold glasses, and looked down at him 
with geave, critical scrutiny. 

I believe I knew what idea was working in her 
mind—would he do for me? 

Little did she dream that we had been already 
married, and only escaped being partners for life 
by a very narrow squeak indeed. 

“J know something more about him,” safd 
Mr. Bellamy, an aged dandy, whom I could not 
abide—he was so soft, so smooth, so leisurely in 
all his movemmentsa—like a cat; like a cat he 
purred eoft-nothings Into my ear. Like a cat 
he had clawe, and. now and then showed them 
when in company that was not congenial. His 
moustache was) always waxed to perfection 
his handkerchief’ scented; his clothes chosen 
with the greatest j mnt, never tov young 4) 


and yet his was mob. the get-up of an elderly 


aan eltherys om 7 a 
Grandmamma, I could see, Tooked with a gleam 
of satisfaction at the advances, Yea, I really 
began to think that he meant them as euch-~ 
that rich Mr. Bellamy waasmaking up to me. 


"Ton tall ou mone About Karak? he cat, 


twirling py ad p and. cas ide 
look out of corner of his grey green on 
me. “Hels trying to brazen it out, but he is 
‘oo late ; everyone knows that he has just been 
jilted by some Scotch girl; treated awfully badly; 
and he waa very much in lore, too, they say.” 

“ Was it Miss Norton—Lily Norton$” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“Norton, Norton! Yes, I really belfeve that 
was the name, They were engaged, and a!) his 
people had writtez, and all that kind of thing. 
She had received a lot of presents ; the day, I 
believe, had been talked of, when, what do you 
think? A rich Australian came upon the scene 

—a regular nugget—and she, thinking a bird in 
the hand worth two in the bush—for Karslake 
has not much coin now-—calmly said she had 
suddenly changed her mind, and now she is going 
to be married, or, probably, is married, to this 
millionaire ; and lover number one is left lament- 
‘ug. Rather a painful position |” 

“He does not look very bad,” said Colonel 
Cameron, the first speaker, ‘resolyed to stand up 
for his cloth, . I daresay he will soon get over 
it; and there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught,” 

To this Mr, Bellamy made no response, beyond 
a rude pursing out of bis under li d a raising 
of his grey eyebrows and his square shoulders, 

“Tt’s wonderful to me how you club-men tind 
nub the {ns-and-oute of all the gossip,” said 
Jolonel Cameron, irritated by the contemptuous 
assent of the other, 

“ We club-men! Why, you are one yourself ! 
It all comes in, as you know very well, in the 
day's news, Itall goes into the smoking-room, 
and why not.}” 


“T am sorry for Captain Karslake, “I said, 
trying to throw oil upon the troubled waters, 
“I believe he liked ber very much, I’ve seen 
her ; she was very pretty.” 

“Tt would have been far better had he gone 
abroad for a couple of montha till the affair was 
forgotten,” said Mr: Bellamy, “instead of stand- 
ing his ground here. He is a man of strong 
nerves apparently.” 

_ "It’s nob as if he had done anything wrong,” 
4 retorted, rather hotly, ‘ He has done nothing 
to be ashamed of. Why should he goabroad? If 
anyone should hide themselves it ought to be 
Miss Norton,” 

_ “Ab, Ieee Captain Karslake hase a champion 
in you,” he said, with a quick look of interro- 
gation that made me feel very angry,” so I will 
not presume to enter the lists,” making me a 
dow bow. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” I. cried, stung by his 
manner, ‘In fact, if the truth were known, no 
two people could dislike each other more than 
be pe All the same, I like to stand up for the 

sent,” 


od 


“ Hush, Hush {”’ said grandmamma, meking a 
sign with her fan, 

“The curtainisup. You two really must not 
keep on ta/king ; you can finish your little dis- 
cussion another time, Mr. Bellamy, I invite you 
home to supper,” with a winning smile at my 
companion that showed all the gold in her side 
teeth, 

“Tf grandmamma only knew how horrid she 
locked she would uever smile,” I said to myself. 


ee 


CHAPTER IX. 


I received the following letter from Rosie the 
hext morning, strange to say, giving full 
particulars about Captain Karelake’s engage- 
ment :-— 


“My Dear Neuite,— 
i “T hove: nm you pages of letters in 
‘magination; but the fact ie we are so t»ken up 
with a houseful of people that I have hitherto 
had no time to do so in reality, and here goes at 


¥ — inakicihate auntie M going to be married 
—fancy + ‘ore one izaie or! Joe, and 
teking the bush Bye the gap for them, and to 
8 minister, of all people—au eli man, with a 
long beard, who came down to stay with Mr. 
MacGinty. ie 


’“ He ia the most solemn, and silent, and proper 
of ; but you kuow the oldaaying, ‘ extremes 
meet.’ I can acarcely believe ib yet, 

* What possesses her }—what attracts him {— 
unless, between you and me, hermoney. No more 
novels for her, no more dances, no more fine gay 
dresses, no more flirtatious—even the wedding is 
to be quite quiet and private. 

“No dance, no fun, and she is to be married in 
dark brown and a bonnet. 

‘* Now for a wedding that is not coming off. I 
told you that Captain Karslake had been staying 
at the Nortons. 

* You remember how much taken he was with 
Lily at Christmas? Well, my dear, they were 
engéed, 

6 All hie family write charming letters—-that 
is to say, his mother and sisters, who live some- 
where in England, 

‘He was in the seventh heaven, and locked 
upon Lily as an angel almost too good to live in 
this wicked world. 

“He little koew her. I could tel! him fine 
tales about Miss Lily and a flirtation she carried 
on with a stationmaster, 

“ After a while his leave was up, and he went 
away—in grief, of course ; and then, a very. rich 
cousin coming upon the scene, the recollection of 
her engagement was horrible to Lily. Sheadores 
money, and this man had tous—mises of gold, 

‘She encouraged him, and flirted with him, 
and flattered him; told him all sorts of stories, 
and he proposed, and they are to be married in 
September. 

“Fancy the feelings of Captain K.! I hear he 
is bearing it well, is too proud to show his dis- 
arpraane b, is more angry than anything, and 
is holding his head just as high as ever ; but, of 
course, everyone is talking of {b‘here, for the 
engagement was no secret, and they were always 
driving about together. 

*¢ Tf you see him don’t pretend you know any- 
thing about it. Now for another topilc—drees, 

** How do you wear your hair—-in a fringe? Or 
is your stern grandmamma adamant! Whatare 
the new hats like? Would they suit my style 
of beauty? Where are you going for the 
autumn? Is there any chance of » good wind 
blowing you up to Scotland + Lizzie and Joe 
send their love,—Your affectionate friend, 

“Rose Maxwez1,” 


So here I had the whole story, and the same 
night I was going to my first ball—not a mere 
little carpet dance, with a man to play the piano 
and another the fiddle, but » magnificent crush 
in a noble house in Belgrave-square, 

Grandmamma was very particular about my 
drees, It was quite a triumph in its way in 





white, and with a string of large real pearls 





round my throat, and a monster bouquet in my 
hand (Mr. Bellamy’s offering), I cannot tell 
you what I looked like, as I do not want people 
to think I was vain, 

I wasto make my début in earnest on this great 
occasion, and felt half-elated, half. frightened as 
I nimbly followed grandmamma up the wide 
staircase, embowered on either side with the 
lovely hothouce flowers, 

A good many people were hanging about the 
doorways, for we were late; grandmamma was 
always late, on principle, She liked the ¢clat 
of a solitary entrance, 

I was presented to our hostess, partners were 
presented to me—good dancers, young scions of 
nobility, Guardsmen, and that type; and as i 
danced weil, and peraumably looked well, I had 
far more applicants for dances than there were 
dances on my card, : : 

As TI paused once to take breath—for I and 
my partner were dancing for dancing sake—I 
noticed Captain Karslake; our eyes mct, He 
was standing with hia back against the wall 
looking on and pretending to enjoy himee!f. 

Mr, Bellamy, who never danced, wa: also a 
fixture againet a door-post, sad I noticed tha 
be ee me with sn''sir of complacent pro- 
prietorship that I found galling and irritating to 
the last degree. 

I had acceptsd his bouquet, under pressure 
froma grandmamms ; but it. did not, in the least, 
follow that I meant to accept him. 

After this valee’ supper was announced—at 
least, every one was streaming towards the 
supper-room—and we followed the crowd, IL 
panting still a little and my partner wiping his 
forehead, for we had scarcely missed a bar of the 
* Dolores”? waltz, 

The supper was laid out on little tables, and 
at the next table to ours sat a society matron 
with her broad satin back turned to vards ue. 
Opposite to her a good-looking colonel in the 
Guards was ministering to her wants, 

We youvg people got on very well, and 
laughed and chatted and joked too, though, no 
doubt, our conversation wae not as witty nor 
as highly spiced as that of our neighbours, 
Daring « lull I could not help overhearing 
amnatches of what they were saying now and 
then, 

*“*Not so many pretty girls here to night as 
usual,” said the jady, whose face I could not see, 
“That girl with the pearle and in white 
that dances 20 keenly, is the belle, so everyone 
is saying.” ¢ 

“Tb could not be me, could it”? I asked 
myeelf, my heart beating fast with astonish- 
ment and exultation, 

I held my head down lest the lady’s partner 
should recognise me. If I really was the girl 
they spoke of how delightful it would be, 

“ Yes ; what eyes, and what a figure! Bat 
of course you know who she is, poor girl} ° 
drawied thé man. 

‘No,’ replied the lady, in a tone of curi- 
onity. 

Then, leaning across, there was something 
said in a low voice—something that took a good 
while to tell. It certainly could not be me. 
No, that was certain; but my vanity was 
damped by the discovery. 

“TY heard of it when I was quite a little 
thing” said the lady, telling a fearful story about 
her years. “I remember it made a great stir 
at the time. I had no idea it was in that family ; 
the old woman has certainly bravened it out 
marvellously—change of name and all. Jt is 
certainly rather audacious of her introducing 
the girl, is it not? As if any man in his senses 
would marry her!’ with ashrug of her capacioug 
shoulders, 

“Tt’s hard lines on her, too. Ib happened 
before she was born, I believe, or, anyway, when 
she was a mere infant in arms ; and yet, as you 
say, very few people would care to have her ia 
their family ; one’s wife’s father is such a close 
connection, and old Mrs. Dennis—-—”’ 

1 was listening with both my ears now, my 
head held erect, my breath coming and going like 
the flame of the candle in the wind, Tuen fb 
was toe of whom they had been speaking—I was 
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CAPTAIN KARSLAKE LOOKED FRIK 


the poor girl whom no one would marry, My 
father ! what--what had he done? 

I felt quite cold all over as I sat and stared 
with the stare of a basilisk at the couple at the 
next table, and then the gentleman who had 
never once iookea 
attention had beeu captivated by hie companion, 
looked up, looked over and met my gaze point 
blank. \ 

Had any other proof been necessary that it 
was of me and mine ihat they had been dis- 
coursing, that proof was to be seen clearly 
written across his guilty, white, and startled 
face. 

Whilst he was stil! looking over in horrified 
confusion, for he saw that I had heard all, my 
partner rose, and offering me his arm, said, — 

“The cotillion is beginning, I know you would 
not like to miss it. Suppose we adjourn?” 

But 1 staggered almost blindly to my feet, 
and turning on him my (I am certain) ghastly 
countenance, said in a kind of hoarse whisper, 
‘Take me away-—-take me to my grandmother 
~{-—-I——-” No further words could my poor 
lips frame, and presently I was seated in an arm- 
chair in the ladies’ dressing-room, sipping water 
lowly ; whilst grandmamma, distracted from 
ber supper, bad a bottle of smelling salts in her 
hand like a pletol, and made sudden swift charges 
with it in the direction of my nose, Then the 
brougbam came up, and [ was wrapped in my 
mactle and hustled away down the flower- 
bordered staircase. As we passed under the 
porch | saw Captain Karslake evidently prepar- 
ing to start also. He looked at me very hard, 
and there was a strange expreesion in hie eyes, 
Was it compassion ? had he heard it? and he 
pity me, too? Was he wiser than I was, and in 
possession of our family disgrace? 

“Now what's the meaning of this fainting 
fit?” said grandmamma, the moment the door 
of the brougham was closed. “A love affair, 
jealousy, the supper or what?” 

The dark, or rather dim light, made me bold ; 





vor way, and whose whole 
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care if she flung me out on the asphalte and 
and drove over me. 

“I heard people at the next table talking of 
me,” I began, in a hoarse voice. 

" Dear me! how interesting!” she eneered. 

“And not only of me—of you. They said 
you were very audacious to introduce me into 
society, They hinted at some terrible disgrace, 
and called me a poor girl, and said of course no 
one would marry me.” . 

For three awful minutes there was an appalling 
silence. Then she spoke three words—very 
slowly, as if it were with an effort,— 

" Who were they }” 

“A lady in old gold satin, not young, and a 
tall man, a little bald, and——” 

“* Yes, yes, yes! wicked, malicious abominable 
people, who deserve to be pilloried for their vile 
conduct. Yes, I know them—Mrs, Methuen and 
Colonel Cook. My ii 

“Bat grandmamma,” I interrupted, with 
feverish haste, “what did hedo? Oh, tell me! 
tell me the worst,” clenching my hands together 
asI spoke, ‘fought to know—you wil! allow 
that anything is better than being left in un- 
certainty. I might fancy it was worse than ib 
is,” lowering my voice, 

“You could hardly do that. It has been my 
living death, it has withered up all my feelings, 
it bas made me another person,” she said, 
fiercely ; “ but I promise you solemnly that you 
shall know some day, and that the day you are 
married—no sooner,” 

“That will be never, then,” I said, pas- 
sionately. ‘'I must know, I will know,. and 
know soon. I told you they said no one’ would 
marry me, 80 you are only just putting me off, 
Not that I want to be married.” I added, in- 
coherently, “ but know this about my father I 
must, Why should it be kept from me?” 

“Tt won’t be for long. § They said that I had 
audacity in introducing you, did they? What 
will they say when they hear to-morrow that 





ead, besides, I felt quite desperate, and did not 4 you are going to make the very best match of 
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{RYFULLY IMPATIENT, NOT TO SAY ANGRY, WITH SOME PERSON OR PERSONS UNKNOWN, 


the season, in point of money, which is the maix 
thing now. Mrs, Methuen angled hard for him, 
in her own way, andin vain. What he sees in 
you I can’t tell, I’m sure, but he is quite in- 
fatuated—quite—and one of the richest men ir 
London,” 

She paused breathless. 

‘But who is it, grandmamma? who is it?’ 
I asked. 

‘Why, Mr. Bellamy, of course, I’ve noticed 
it for some time, bub thought it was too good 
to be true, and to-night he came to me quite 
seriously and asked for your hand, Knowing 
all—and of course I was only too happy and 
thankful—I knew that you bad no prior attach- 
ment, and I said yes. Audacity, indeed !”— 
charging back on that unfortunate word—‘ I 
wonder what Mrs. Methuen will say when she 
sees your diamonds, your town house, your eu- 
tertainmente, I daresay she will have the 
audacity to call, and I need scarcely remark that 
your servants will say, ‘not at home,’” sinking 
back in the carriage as she concluded, 

“ But, grandmamms,” I stammered. '‘I don’t 
wish to marry Mr, Bellamy, I don’s even like 
him, I really could not. Please don’t be vexed 
with me, grandmamma ; it is impossible, and 
from what they hinted it would be very wrong 
of me to marry into any family.” 

** Noneense, child, nonsense ! you don’t under- 
stand what you are talking about. You are tired 
and upset. Here we are; Morris will go to you 
first, and take you some hot soup. I always 
have it after late hours, and”-—pecking at my 
cheek by way of a ealute—“we will talk over 
that other matter in the morning.” 


(To be continued.) 








Messrs, Pain Brorners, of Hastings, are 
offering really excellent value in their parcel of 
Christmas Cards and Art Novelties, which is 
send, post free, for Fifteen pence, 
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LEWIS BERTRAM SEIZED THE POKER AND FOUGHT AS FOR DEAR LIFE, 


TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE, 


—:0i— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


PENELOPE BARTON was a strong-minded woman, 
using the term in its best’ and broadest sense, 
and she did not suffer any nervous fancies to 
trouble her when at her bidding Lotty left her 
to meet the unknown nocturnal intruder alone. 

She felt positive that it was no other than 
Bertram himself (the man she had known io 
America as Variaski) returned to secure fresh 
supplies, either of money or money’s worth ; and 
£0 far from being terrified at the possible en- 
rear yg Mrs. Barton hoped to meet him face to 
Ace, 

This man, it must be remembered, was already 
odious to her before ever she listened to Lord 
Fane’s story, He had destroyed her favourite 
friend, body and soul. He had made a Western 
ciby too hot to hold him, and escaped to England 
in order to save his life. 

This alone would have made the authoress his 
bitter foe, but she had another ground of offence 
against him, He had usurped her brother's 
place. Had dared to give -orders in the home 
which had been her own, He had driven out 
her brother's child and was accused of killing his 
own young wife, 

Penelope Barton was no coward, As the door 
of the sitting-room opened, and she found herself 
face to face with her foe, she uttered no cry, 
gave no sign of fear, but she looked Dr. Bertram 
full In the face and said, bitterly, — 

_ “ You did not expect to find me here, I imagine, 
Professor Varineki! ” 

The miserable man staggered and would have 
fallen, only by a mighty effort of will he steadied 
himself. 

“T did not,” he replied, coldly ; “may I ask 
why you are intruding in my house, Mrs. 
Barton ¢” 

“‘It was my brother’s house,” she answered, 
gravely, ‘and should have been his child’s, I. 


| am here to look for my niece, De, Bertram, You 
see I know your dual identity? In the name of 
law and justice, I demand to-know where is 
Meta Rivers?” 

“In safe keeping!” And a malicious smile 
parted the doctor’s lips, "I’m afraid you must 
consider yourself my prisoner, Mrs. Barton. I 
don’t want you to tell tales of what you have 
seen to-night ; and———” 

“T think you will find yourself the prisoner |!” 
said Penelope. “I know you do not draw’ the 
line at murder, Dr. Bertram; but I do not see 
any weapon in your hand, and so I trust I shall 
not become your victim !” 

As she spoke the deep voice of the alarm bell 
sounded through the house; its sonorous note 
struck terror to Lewis Bertram’s craven heart, 
He turned to rush into the corridor, thinking to 
escape the way he came, but an unexpected 
diSiculty confronted him. He had left the key 


with a spring, and then could only be opened by 
the key. Not knowing this little peculiarity the 
doctor had simply trapped himself like a rat in a 
trap. 

He crossed the room to Penelope's side, He 
stood so close to her that his bot breath seemed 
to touch her cheek and burn it, 

“Ourse you!” he muttered. “Curse you! 
You have undone me. But I'll be even with 
you. I'll escape yet!” 

He went to the window ; drew the blind aside 
and looked out; but he saw at once escapes that 
way was impossible. The window was so far 
from the ground that to attempt to descend 
from it would have been certain death, 

Bat meanwhile the alarm bell had done its 
work. The butler and footman, looking rather 
bewildered, rushed into the room, followed by a 
juvenile page and half-a-dozen scared-looking 
female servants. 

Lotty had entered by the other door and stood 
by her lady’s side, 

Penelope’s voice never faltered as she turned 
to the butler, © 





in the outeide of the door ; the door itself closed. 





“This is the man required for the murder of 
Mrs. Ashlyn,” she said, gravely. “You must 
shut him up in one of the rooms here until the 
morning, when the police can take charge of him. 
He must not escape,” 

It was a desperate struggle. Lewis Bertraw 
seized the poker, the nearest available weapon, 
and fought as for dear life; but, from the first, 
the forces were unequal. The two men servants 
would have been suflicient to overpower ons 
man, while the page was a strong youth of 
sixteen, who did good service by wresting the 
poker from his sometime master. The whole 
scene only occupied a few minutes, and then Dr. 
Bertram was safely lodged in the room which had 
been his study, the door locked on him, and the 
footman left on guard outside with a loaded 
pistol, 

“Tf you are not afraid to be left, ma’am,” said 
John, respectfully, “I think I had better go over 
to Hilliogton and warn the pelice. It's jusv pos- 
sible they'd prefer to come up here to-night, late 
as it is?” 

Penelope shivered, with the need for courage 
gone her power of endurance seemed to have 
vanished. 

“T think you bad better go,” she said, slowly, 
“ I suppose he can’t escape }”’ 

“The lock is a good one, ma’am,” said John, 
respectfully, ‘and there’s a bolt outside which 
we have drawn as well. William is pretty strong, 
and with the page to help him, would be more 
than a match for any ordinary man, I think you 
need have no fear.” 

So Penelope saw the butler depart, and tried 
in vain not to feel nervous. She kept her maid 
with her and resolutely refused to go to bad. 
She knew that sleep would have been impossible, 
and somehow ehe felt safer ready dressed, and so 
able to make her escape in a moment at the first 
alarm of danger. 

“ Are you frightened, Lotty?” she asked the 
girl, kindly. 

“ When I saw his face I shuddered,’ confessed 
Lotty ; “I could not help it, he looked so black 
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and terrible ; but [ don't mind now he is shut 
ap. You see, Mrs, Barton,” she added, with 
American frankness, "[ never was in the house 
with » murderer before,” 

A murderer! The word senta thrill of horror 
through Penelope's veins, A murderer-—-yes! 
Lewis Bertram was certainly that. Had he not 
killed all the eweetness of ber friend’s life} Had 
he not poisoned his wife! But did his crimes 
atop there ; or had he yet a thied victim—her 
niece? The girl who had appealed to her in the 
hour of need, for whose sake she had conquered 
ber dislike to retura to ber native land } 

The minutes seemed hke hours to Penelope 
while she walted; the servants, disdaining to 
retire again after the visit of the police, gathered 
in their own rooms downstairs, and probably in- 
dulged in sx impromptu meal, for presently one 
f the maids brought o dainty tray of tea and 
toast to Mrs, Barton, 

She drank the tea feverishly, but gould nob eat; 
food would have choked her. She was too anxious 
She did not fear that Dr. Bertram would escape, 
she felt that he had no mvre power to do her or 
hers active harm; but there was one piece of .re- 
venge he could work them and she though him 
capable of it. " 


He might refuse to anewer any questions ree 


specting Meta; they could not buy the news of 

1er whereabouts by lettipgthe wretched man go 

scot free; it would have been compounding @ 

felony ; besides, if ever man deserved punishment 
was this monster of iniquity; but it would be 

jaite in keeping with all Penelope knew of him 

it he held his tongue and kept Meta’s hiding-place 
lose secret, 

Ib was two hours before John returned ; it was 

t very long considering the distance of the 
volice-station and the darkness of the night, while 

e butler as a stranger bad been unable to take 
the short cut, but was forced to keep to the high 

No doubt the news he told was thought. all- 
important by the officials, for Inspector Scott was 
aroused at once, and he wich a couple of subor- 
linates accompanied John back to Bankside, 

Mr. Scott had met Mrs. Barton before, and was 
not in the least surprised to find her in the hall 
when he arrived, 

He knew she was not the sort of womau to 

» way to hysterics while so much was at 
staRe, 

‘It’s just what I expected, ma’am,” he told 
her, civily, ‘I felt sure Dr, Bertram or his wife 
was bound to come back here sooner or later if we 
only gave ‘em time,” 

Penelope went » step nearer to the Inspector ; 
a gracious, queevly woman, she looked made to 
receive homage aud submission, 

“‘) only ask you to remember this,” she said 
simply ; ‘my niece isin Dr. Bertram’s power. 
{fhe would tel! us where to find berI could be 
graieful,” 

She turned aside then and let the officer go up- 
ssaira alone. She waa too womanly, too gentle to 
vish to triumph over a fallea foe. She had con- 
fronted Bertram bravely « few hours before when 
it seemed necessary, but she did not wish to wit- 
ness his humiliation, 

Mrs. Barton’s the bravest lady 1 ever saw,” 
said John, as he escorted the officers upstairs, 
“ Very different from her that used to be mistress 
nere : 

The footman reported that the captive had not 
made the least attempt to escape, he had not 
heard the slightest movement from the other 
f the locked door, 

hould say he was asleep,” voluntecred the 
nage, “ I've never even heard him stir.” 

“A mau couldn’t sleep with such a thing as 
this banging over him. I've got the bracelets 
here,’ and Scott took out a pair of handenffs,“ and 
I'll have to get you to order the carriage presently 
{ we're to take him to Hillington before morning. 
{ wouldn’t risk letting him walk or he’d escape 
in one of those dark ianes I'm pretty sure.” 

“T can rouse one of the men easily,” replied the 
butler, but there's plenty of room here, and I 

hould think you'd better wait for daylight,” 

Tho key was turned, the bolt shot back, and 
inspector Scott entered closely followed by his 
underlings, but the experienced officer saw at a 


etae 


lawful wife. 





glance that the carriage would not be required 
that night. The prisoner had escaped answering 
for his crimes before the bar of earthly justice, 
though he would assurediy have to be punished 
for them by a judge in that far off country where 
he had sought a refuge. 

In other words, Lewis Bertram was dead. He 
sat in his favourite chair at hie writing-table, his 
head had fallen a little forward and rested on one 
arm ; s sheet of -papet lay on the table, half 
covered with writing, a was near as though 
it had just fallen from cold, still fingers, 

Inspector Scots pub one bf to Bertram’s 
heart; he kuew that it was u that the man 
was quite dead, but the action was just a matter 
of form, * Pre iat 

" Poison, of course,” he said, half sloud, and 
then he noticed on the table a bon-bon box,\'and 


guessed the truth; Lewle Bertram had provided 
‘| my heart, and I shall care nothing for my now 


himself with a supply of those same, 
sweetmeata which had killed rin Be bad 
dreaded arreat no doubt, and resolved meyer to be 
“taken” alive. SD Mie 
"It is all over,” said Scott, gravely, ‘had 
better sea what he has written; it may thi 
some light on the teagedy of his life.” 
Bat it‘did not; the lines so lately penned, the 
words which must be Lewis Bertram's last 
message to his fellowsereatures, were as cruel and 
heartless 2 production ‘as could have entered a 


's brain. 

“T murdered Arline Marston and she was my 
She had only herself to thank. I[ 
had told her over and over again she must never 
come to Hillington as it would ruin me, When 
I heard that she had arrived in defiance of my 
wishes I knew I must do one of two things, 
confess ay marriage and leave Bankside for ever, 
or remove Arline. 

**T did not want to leave Bankside and go back 
to poverty, and se-—~—you can guess the rest, 
My present wife never had a suspicion of the 
trath, and yet the murder was more her fault 
than mine. If she had not shown me [ could 
have her hand and fortune for the asking, I should 
not have had to get rid of Arline, 

“OF one thing I am resolved, [ will never be 
taken alive, and so I shall end matters ad once, 
My elderly wife can take care of herself,and as 
she dislikes her precious daughter nearly as much 
as I do, she won’t trouble much over her dis- 
appearance. 

“Lord Fane fusulted me once, but I have 
paid him back with interest, Every difficulty 
that came in the way of his courtship was my 
work, aud now I put the crowning stroke on it 
by taking with me into eternity the secret of 
Meta’s whereabouts.” 

There was no signature. The last words were 
in a straggling, laboured band. As he read them 
Inspector Scott’s face grew stern with anger. 

Bertram had foiled them doubly. He had 
escaped from humar justice, and he had left 
Meta’s abode an utter mystery to those who 
loved her, 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Tue excitement in Hillington knew no bounds. 
The sleepy little town seemed as if it could never 
settle down again after so much excitement—a 
murder, a suicide, and two mysterious disappear- 
ances within six months seemed enough to turn 
the heads of the staidest inhabitant. 

Of course there had to be an inquest on Dr. 
Bertram ; but his last letter cleared Paul Hardy's 
name for ever. The tragedy at Rose Cottage 
was fully explained now, and not even Paul's 
bitterest enemy could ever again suspect him of 
having had a hand in it, 

Lord Fane was the person people pitied most, 
His love for Meta Rivera had somehow or other 
penetrated to all the little world of Hillington, 
and pity for his lady-love’s strange disappearance 
was very general for the young Viscount. 

The Kar! of Hillington presented Paul Hardy 
to the living of Combe Martin with the full con- 
sciousness that his ‘choice met with general 
approval, No one (except Mr. Dynevor) had 
a word to say against if, only one or two 
suggested the vicarage was far too large for a 





bachelor, and hazarded a wonder whether Mr, 
Hardy would change his condition before he 
settled there. 

What Paul thought on this subject himself iz 
best described by listening to a conversation which 
took place between himand Phillis Marston on 
7 of the last days he was to spexd in Mayland- 
road, 

“And you-are really going away on Monday!” 
she said, gently. “Well, I do not think anyone 
can be sorry te leave Mayland- ; but I shali 
a so kind to 


ties your sister terribly ; she has 
me.” 


Paul looked. at the sweet, sad face very 
tenderly, 

“T hope you willmot stay here much longer,” 
le anawered, simply, _“ Phillis, I am not good 
atspeaking of such things; but_have pot you 
guessed my secret? Dear, I love you with al! 


home unless yon consent, to share it with me.” 
And then he told her how from that very first 

dayat Ss. Jacut she had interested bim as no 

woman hed ever done before, and how, through 


Yj all the sadness of the dreary autumn when they 
had been neighbours his love had grown,” 


*;“Balways made Oped mind if ever my name 
were cleared I would tell you this,” he said, 
fondly; ‘you see [trusted you would mot think 
then that a sutpicion having once blighted my 
life need part us.” ; 

“It isnot that.” Phil looked at him with 
tears gathering in her sweet ; * but, Mr. 
Hardy, I am no 8» wife for » Think of all 
thab has happened the. last year. Think of 
Arline and how her story has been in everyone’s 
mouth,” 

“There ia nothing in her story, dear, that can 
reflect on you,” be answered, “ or on heraelf 
either, poor child, unless it be the ingratitude 
she showed you.” 

“Oh, don’t blame her,” pleaded Phillis, ‘I 
cannot bear it.” 

‘Tam waiting for my answer,” went on Paul. 
‘My dear, don’t you think you could be happy a3 
my wife? Don't you know that I would give 
all I have, my very life tosave you from pain or 
sorrow {”’ 

“It is nob that; but-—” and then, very 
simply she told him of her first engagement. 

“Tam not regretting him,” she said, simply 
“ T kuow now I never loved him as I could love, 
and we had grown away from each other so much 
we should not have been happy.” 

Paul stroked her fair bair careasingly. 

“Dear, I am only mortal,”- he said, frankly. 
“TI would rather have been your first love; but 
as to giving you up because of that early en- 
gagement, why my love would not be worth 
much if [ could think of it, No, Poillis, my wishes 
are unchanged, [ want you and you only.” 

" But your family }” objected Phillis, 

Molly loves you already, and my parents are 
very apt to see thinge with her eyes, I don’t 
trouble about anything, my darling, if only you 
will be my wife,” 

And as Phillis loved him with all her heart 
She no longer tried to put happiness from her, 
and Mayfield-road witnessed a very happy be- 
trothal, 

Paul had pleaded for an early marriage; bub 
Phillis wished to wait until six months had passed 
since her ill-fated sister's death, This would 
give Paul time to spend Christmas at home, aad 
have Combe Martin Vicarage furnished and pre- 

for the wife he hoped would come to him 
in the first week of February. 

‘And Paul,” whispered Phillis, before he 
went away, “ perhaps by then Lord Fane will be 
ashappy as we are. I cannot tell you how anxious 
I am about Mies Rivers ; I can’t forget her kind- 
ness to my poor little Arline,” 

Paul shook his head sadly, 

**T gee no chance of finding that por girl. 
We all hoped that when ber mother returned to 
Bankside she would give us some newa of Meta, 
but Mrs, Bertram positively refuses to see any of, 
us; and in reply to her sister-in-law’s questions 
declares she does not kuow where her daughter 
ia. ‘Meta was il) and nervous, so her husband 
placed her in a Ssuatcrium, where she would be 
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well looked after,’ That is all we can get out of 


“Do you mean that Mrs, Bertrato has actually 
come back to live in the house where her husband 
committed suicide ¥ ". 

“Yes; she appears devoted to his memory, 
and so utterly disbelieves the story of his 
crimes.’ 

“But he confessed one-—-the worst! ” 

“T know. I believe her version is that we 
fabricated the confession. She is o atran 
woman! Whab puzzles me is that she really 
can care for anyone, For years we have looked 
on her as incapable of any affection except for 
herself.” 

Sir Claude and Lady Hardy sent a very kindly 
letter to their eon’s fiancée, and beg her to 
spend Christmas with them. Phillis was uot 
sorry to, turn her ‘back on Mayfield-road, she 
could never have left the place while she was 
ancertain about her aleter’s fate ; but now that 
she knew no summer sun or winter rain could 
bring Arline back to her, her last tie to the 
dreary London suburb had snapped, 

A day or two before she was to journey into 
Essex she was in an.obscure part of South 
London visiting a girl who had once been in her 
Sunday Sshool clase, but. who was now dying 
slowly of consumption.” The family bad moved 
away from Phillis’s neighbourhood, but she had 
aever lost sight of Katy Dale, who, perhaps, 
because of a shadowy likeness to her siater Arline, 
had always been a favourite with her. 

Katy welcomed her friend with enthusia m. 

“T thought you'd come to-night!” she said, 
sagerly ; ‘and Miss Maraton, mother wants me 
to tell you a story and ask you to help.” 

Mrs. Dale was a charwoman, a respectable, 
hard-working woman, who having only one child 
to provide for, and an allowance from her late 
husband's employer, was removed from the worst 
grip of poverty. 

“T hope Mrs. Dale has no bad news of your 
brother,” said Phillis, for the son had been 

mmeathing of a ne’er-do-well till shipped off to 
Australia by some Emigration Society. 

“No; Tom’s all right! It’s a young lady 
where mother works,” 

And the story, shorn of Katy’s explanations, 
was very short and very sad. Mrs. Dale, among 
other regular work, went once a week cleaning to 
a large, rather lonely bouse on Clapham Common, 
where lived a doctor and his wife. They had no 
family, and Dr, Foster did not practise. They 
were evidently poor ; but from time to time they 
received ‘ paying guests,’ for whom every comfort 
waa provided, and who received every care and 
attention ; enjoying, in fact, everything but 
liberty, 

{n a word, Dr, Foster kept a licensed home for 

he reception of not more than two patients 
suffering from dementia, 

He observed the utmost secrecy, and his terms 
were considerably lower than those of many of 
his confréres ; bub he often went for months 
together without a “case ;” and being a poor 
min and unscrupulous, whea he did gain an 
inmate, he did his utmost te keep them at any 
cost; taking no trouble to alleviate or attempt 
to cure their dread dieease, since their return to 
sanity meant the loss of his income. 

Generally, Mrs. Dale’ saw nothing of the 
patients, but the last arrival at Gadstone House 
was a young lady who was more jealously 
secluded and lese kindly treated than any of 
the other inmates had been, 

_ Mrs, ioster often went oub for the day, leaving 
the poor girl locked up in her room, and on one 
of these occasions Mrs, Dale, touched by the 
‘ound of heart-breaking sobs, had managed to 
fiad her way unperceived to the window of the 
young stranger's prison, and ask if she could do 
anything for her. The window was small and 
high up, but by help of a kitchen chair (the 
Vosters kept no regular servant, so there was no 


one to report the charwoman’s action), Mra. Dale 
maneged to look in; what she saw made her 
heart ache, ‘The patient, a young girl, was 
fastened tightly in a chair, ao that she could not 
move, The room was clean and tidy, fairly well 
furnished, but the look of misery and desolation 





on the girl’s face went to the good woman's 
heart. 

With some difficulty she found a key which 
opened the door of the room where the girl was 
confined, She went in and spent a few minutes 
trying to soothe the sorrow-stricken creature, 

“ At first she would hardly speak to mother,” 
went on Katy, “but after two or three times she 
grew to trust her, and then she told her her 
story. She’s not mad, Mies Marston, but her 
stepfather hated her, and so he’s told the Fosters 
she’s insane, and just shut her up there, She's 
wanted mother badly to write a letter for her, 
but mother’s no scholar, All she could think of 
was to'tell you and ask you if you’d just send 
word to the lady yourself. You see, mother tays 
mad people are that clever she may be mistaken, 
and the poor young lady be really insane after 
all; but she thought it couldn’t do any harm if 
you just wrote and asked if it was true /” 

“ Why did not the young lady write herself?” 

“ She daren’t ; they won’t let her have paper 
or pencil; and she sayz, poor thing! she has 
written before and her friends ‘have taken no 
notice,” ' 

A sudden thought flashed throvgh Phillis 
Marston's brain. 

“Katy,” she said, eagerly, “is the young 
lady’s name Rivera?” a 

“Yes ; Meta Rivers, and the addreas she wants 
a letter sent to is Lady Hillington, Hillington 
Castle, Eisaéx. Oh, Miss Marston, do you really 
know her? Will you write?” 

“YT will telegraph,” said’ Phillis, brokenly. 
“Oh, Katy, you don’t know what happiness your 
mother will have brought to friends of mine! I 
will telegraph at once! They will come up by a 
late train to-night, and by to-morrow Mies Rivers 
will be free |”? 

“And you won’t betray mother! You know 
the Fosters is one of her best places; and she 
would not like to lose it,” 

“TI will betray no one!” said Phillis, “ Give 
me Dr. Foster's address, dear, and leave the rest 
to me.” 


CHAPTER XXY. 


*T can give you M. R.’s address.” 

This was the missive which reached the Countess 
as she was dressing for dinner, and made her de- 
scend hurriedly to consult with her husband and 
son. 

“Why does not Miss Marston tell us where 
Meta is ?” asked Fane, impatiently, “This will 
make an interminable delay.” 

‘*Probably she was afraid to wire the full 
address,” said his father. “ Now, Geoff, don’t be 
absurd ; yesterday you would have been thankful , 
to know you would see Meta in a week ; now you 
make a fuss over a few hours’ delay.”’ 

“T shall start ab once,” said Hane. 

“ You muat do nothing of the kind; you have 
no right to appear in the matter. My dear boy,” 
as his son’s face fell, “only have patience ; re- 
member you are not Meta’s betrothed, your ap- 
pearance might even frighten her, and you cer- 
tainly would have no power to convince her 
temporary guardians of your claim on her.” 

‘Then what do you propose to do?” ssked 
Fane, disconsolately ; "you can’t expecb me to 
sit down with folded bande,” 

Lord Hiliington was very patient. 

“Tf you would only wait and hear me out, 
Geoff, you would understand I do not want any- 
thing of the kind. I propose to go to London 


myself to-night, and I hope Mrs. Barton and Dr, | 


Gibson may accompany me, After her very 
unnatural mother, Penelope is Meta’s next-of-kin, 
while Gibson has attended her from infancy and 
can testify to her sanity, Miss Marston can 
bear ue oub in saying that Bertram had no 
authority over Meta, aud that bis character was 
such, | the law would have protected her from 


‘I think I can improve on the plan,” said the 
Countess, smiling, “Geoff and I will join the 
party. You can leave us at the hotel while you go 
and force the people to surrender Meta. I am 
quite sure Geoff will be happier if he is actually 
in London, and though Mrs. Barton is Meta’s 


blood relation she is a stranger to her, while I 
have ‘ mothered ’ the p-or girl all her life.” 

‘*You are. quite right, dear,” said the Earl, 
affectionately. ‘' Geoff, if you want a vent for 
your superfluous energy, go and kat up Mrs. 
Barton and Dr, Gibson; say thab we shall leave 
by the ten o’clock train, and put up at the Norfolk 
Hotel, but that they would probably be in time 
if they came up by the first train in the morning.” 

“And, Geoff,” put in hia mother, * telegraph 
to Miss Marston asking ber to join us to-morrow 
morning, and,” here ‘she turned to her husband, 
“Shall we want a lawyer?” 

"T can’t eay ; ib would not do any harm to 
take Rover.” 

On the whole Lord Fane found plenty to do in 
the interval before the train started, and his 
errands were so successful that doctor, lawyer, 
and aunt joined the three from the Castle on 
Hillington platform. 

“ Miss Marston has never set eyes on Meta,” 
said the Countess, thoughtfully, ‘I wonder how 
she found her out?” 

“I only hope itis not a false hope,” re- 
marked Penelope. 

‘I feel no fear of that,” said the lawyer. 
‘‘When the detective failed to trace Miss Rivers, 
I felt certain it was because ehe had not been 
placed in any regular asylum. There are, as Dr. 
Gibson wil! bear me out, black sheep in the 
medical profeasion as well as elsewhere, and some 
of these do not practise at all, bud settle down in 
some obscure place, get one or two resident 
patients, and live out of them.” 

The party found accommodation at the Norfolk 
Hotel; but there way little sleep for Geoffrey 
Fane that night. He looked tired and ill when 
he joined the others at breakfast, and they had 
hardly finiehed when Miss Marston was an- 
nounced. 

She greeted them very quietly, and told her 
story with a modest seif-possession which im- 
pressed them with its truth, She did not forget 
Katy’s request, and begged as a special favour to 
herself that the charwomen’s share in the dis- 
covery might notreach the Fosters, 

** She will never need to ‘char’ for them again, 
Miss Marston,” said Geoff, impetuously, ‘I'll 
take care of that,” 

In the end Phillis did not join in the expedition 
to Clapham. The Earl, who was a very practical 
map, thought the party had not better exceed 
four, there would then be room for Meta to drive 
hack with them if (as he hoped) they succeeded 
in bearing her away from her prison. 

A roomy brougham and pair came round punc- 
tually at ten o'clock, andthe four started an once. 
Those who were left felt aa if the morning would 
never end, 

Phillis would gladly have relieved the mother 
and son of her presence; but the Countese begged 
her to to remain. 

‘They cannot be back much under two 
hours,” she said, brightly. “I want you bo stay 
and keep me company. Cieoff, I know, will be off 
to Covent Garden to see what flowers he can 
find to brighten up these rooms for Meta, poor 
cbild ;” and the kind hearted lady's eyes filled 
with tears, “ How little I dreamed the last time 
she came to the Castle of all that was to happen 
before I saw her egain.” 

When Lord Fave had left them, Phillis ven- 
tured to ask if Mrs. Bertram knew of their 
errand, 

*€T cannot say ; she refuees all communication 
with us, I think myself that man acquired 
such a dominion over her that even his death 
cannot break the spell, I never liked Meta’s 
mother ; but I have felt very sorry for her 
lately.” 

“You eaw De. Bertram often?” said Phil, 
eagerly, “'Te)l me, Lady Hillington, can you 
understand in what his wonderful power of fas- 
cination consisted ?”’ 

The Countess shook her head. 

“T cannot, but I know it waa there, Why 
Miss Maraton, J am not a suspicious women, but [ 
refused to ask Dr. Bertram to the Castle lest his 
attractions should meke havoc with my girls 
hearts. I am not ambitious, I don’t expect 
my daughters to make grand matches, but | 





could not have borne to know that one of thom 
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was his wife. I cannot explain it te you; but | 
just by looking at him I seemed to feel that he | 
was heartless and wicked. 

* Andyet how my sister loved him.” 

‘* Ah! but she died before she discovered his true 
character ?” said the Countess, “ber death must 
have followed immediately after she had eaten 
the poisoned sweets, she had no time to realise 
her husband was a murderer. Cruelly as you have 
suifered through her loss, terrible as was her 
fate, it was yet the truest mercy to herself.” 

Phillis shuddered, but she felt the Countess 
was right, and uttered not one dissenting word. 

“J am glad you are going to marry Paul 
Hardy,” went on the great lady, “we are all 
very fond of him, and since the sorrow of your 
life happened at Hillington, you seem is some 
strange manner to belong to us.” 

“It is very kind of you to say so. I know he 
ought to have done better, and I can’t help 
dreading seeing his people.” 

‘You need not dread it im the least, Sir 
Claude is the kindest old gentleman I ever met, 
while Lidy Hardy always sees things with her 
childrens’ eyes. Molly is the only one whose 
judgment you might have feared. She is Paul’s 
special sister, and so might perhaps have been 
critical of his bride ; but I hear that Molly regards 
you as her special discovery, so you see all is 
well.” 

“Paul thinks Molly will be engaged herself 
before very long,” volunteered Phillis. 

‘S$ does every one else who has seen her and 
Bob Ormond together,” agreed the Countess, 
“for it was clearly a case of love at first sight. 
Well, she might do worse. Bob has been a little 
wild, but he is quite ready to reform and settle 
down, He has a large fortune, and, I do be- 
lieve, a heart of gold, so that little Mully may be 
considered a very lucky girl.” 

The Vineyard, Clapham Common, has now been 
swept off the face of the earth through the 
ravages of the speculative builder, who loves to 
build streets of small houses on the site of one 
*‘ mansion ;” even the spot where it stood can 
hardly be identified. 

In the Fosters’ time it was a huge square barn- 
like house, rising in the middie of four acres of 
what might have been pleasure ground; but 
under the rule of people who boasted no 
gardener, looked more like a wilderness, 

Lord Hillington rang at the bell till he was 
tired, then in despair he pushed the door open and 
walked in. Followed by his three companions, 
he made his way upa weed-strewa gravel path to | 





the house, which looked terribly out of repair. 
Many of the windows were broken, the blinds 
were dirty and awry, while there was a marked } 
lack of paint every where. | 

A short stout man, with a very red face, | 
opened the door and looked askance at the in- 
truders; probably his visitors did not gencrally | 
come in fours, 

"*T wish to speak to you,” begau the Karl, 
“respecting a young lady now in your charge, 
Miss Rivera,” 

Foster shook hie head. 

“ Never heard the name,” he said, in an off- 
hand mauner, “some mistake I suppose.”’ 

The Earl felt non-plussed, but Mr, Rover had 
taken Foster’s measure accurately and now 
observed,-— 

“It will perhaps be better if we introduce 
ourselves, Dr. Foster. This is Lord Hillington, 
the nearest friend of the late Mr. Rivers. This 
Isdy, Mrs, Rivers-Barton, fs tha aunt of the giri 
we believe to be in your care. My friend here,” 
and he touched the Doctor’e arm, “ia the 
family physician who can testify to her sanity and 
Iam the lawyer to the estate. In my latter 
capacity I had better tell you plainly that we 





know Miss Rivers to be here. We are quite 
willing to believe that you received her under a 
mistake, being taken in by her stepfather, a most 
plausible scoundrel ; but if you oppose our wish | 
to see Mies Rivers, we shail have to regard you as | 
his accomplice,” 

Foster felt staggered, 

"I have only one patient,” he persisted, “and 
her name is not Rivers.” 

“Is it Bertram?” Then seeing he was right. 


i 


‘‘Teuppose her stepfather thought it safer to 
place her here in his own name.” 

“He paid a month in advance,” said Foster, 
“and was to have sent another cheque last week; 
but it did not come.” 

“Ib never can come, Dr, Bertram died by his 
own haod;” then seeing the efi-ct of his words, 
he added, “ you will never get another penny for 
detaining Miss Rivers, and the attempt to do so 
may bring on yourself a criminal prosecution,” 

Dr. Foster was visibly impreased, In a few 
minutes he had capitulated all down the line, 
and sent for his wife to conduct Mrs, Barton to 
his “ dear young friend.” 

Meta looked up io bewilderment as Mra. 
Foster ushered io » stranger. The doctor’s wife 
being able to keep watch over her prisoner to- 
day, there were no cruel cords fastening the girl 
to a chain, she was sittiog over the fire, but with 
@ look of terror on her face which went to Pene- 
lope’s heart. 

“ Oh, my dear, my dear,” she cried, flinging her 
arms round the girl and kiesiug her, ‘‘ what have 
they done to you? You don’t know me; but I am 
your Aunt Penelope, and I started from New York 
the day after I got your letter.” 

‘‘ Aunt Penelope!” then came a faint look of 
hope into the sunken eyes, ‘* Aunt Penelope, 
papa’s own sister ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, and a very determined woman 
she is, too, quite able to take care of you and 
fight your battles, And now will you put on 
your things? Iam going to take you away.” 

**Not to Bankside,” pleaded Meta, “I could 
nob bear it!” , 

‘* No, not to Bankside, only to an hotel on the 
Embankment, where you will find an old friend. 
Lady Hillington is waiting there for you; her 
husband came here with me.” 

“ And they have forgiven me?” 

‘‘There was nothing to forgive; they know 
what happened was not your fault. I think they 
are ‘realgrit’ all round, as we say in America, 
I never cared for the Countess when I knew her 
as a young woman, but years have ripened her, 
and now on the whole I think she is quite good 
enough for her husband.” 

At Dr. Gibsou’s wish no one epoke to Meta of 
the events of the past few weeke The kind old 
man declared that she must hear nothing of the 
tragedy at Bankeide until she had recovered in 
some measure from all she had gone through. 

Mrs, Barton took a villa at Bournemouth, and 
there after a few days she removed with Meta, 
accompanied by Lord Fane, who had settled 


matters with his little love very much to bis own | 
satiefaction, andin the pleasant Southern watering | 


place the girl gradually recovered from the 
rrible hauating dread in which she had lived 
so long, 

Very early in the new year Mrs, Barton heard 
® piece of news which made her feel thankful 
Meta’s engagement was a fact. Mrs. Bertram, 
after being a maladie imaginaire for years had died 
quite suddenly of apoplexy; fortunately, Dr. 
Gibson reached Bankside before the end, and so 
could give the necessary certificate, and spare the 
survivors the pain and publicity of an inquest. 

The woman who had cordially detested her 
sister-in-law in life, could afford to pity her now 
she was dead ; itseemed to Penelope that Meta’s 
mother had made mistakes all down the line. 

Very gently she broke the truth to Meta; 
she told her the whole story of that sad autumn, 
beginning with the cruel charge against Paul 
Hardy, and ending with Dr, Bertram’s suicide, 
and the death of his widow. 

“And he was really Mra, Ashlyn’s husband, 
Aunt Penelope ; she was so pretty. I felt sorry 
for her the moment I saw her,” 

“Well, my dear, she was Dr. Bertram’s wife, 
and must have hed avery miserabie life if she 
had lived. Her sister is one of the nicest girls I 
ever met. She is going to marry Mr, Hardy so I 
daresay you will know her later on.” 

“And poor mother died quite alone. Do you 
think she believed in Dr. Bertram to the last 3” 

“JT know she would never admit his guilt, 








‘THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
Superfluous Hair, &. 40 pages. lost-free six stamps, 
from Dr. HORN, Hair Specialist, Bournemouth. 





Meta, can you bear to tell me now how you came 
to be at that dreadful doctur’s at Clapham ?” 

‘De, Bertram and Nurse Margaret took me 
there. Ido not think really she was a nurse, 
though, I always fancied she was mixed up in 
some way with Dr. Bertram.” 

“His sister, perhaps. There was a sister at 
his funeral, quite a poor, working woman.” 

“T don’t think she meant to be unkind to me,” 
said Meta, dreamily. “She was just his tool, 
Aunt Penelope, isn’t it wonderfulkhow much has 
happened since poor Mrs, Ashlyn came to Hilling. 
ton, and yet it is barely six months!” 

"T want to see something more happen before 
I go back to America,” ssid Mrs. Barton. ‘ Meta, 
I can’t leave you until I have seen you married 
and safe in your husband's care.” 

“But ‘we have only been engaged a few weekr, 
Aunt Penelope.” 

“You have known each other all your lives, 
and this sad event at Bankside leaves you your 
own roistress. Besides, your own home is close 
to the Castle, aud Lady Hillington will treat 
you as another daughter, Geoff and I have 
talked it over, and we think the best plan would 
be for you to marry here quietly. Then he 
can take you ‘abroad for the rest of the winter, 
and in the spring when your story is nob in every 
body’s mouth, he can bring you home to Bank- 
side,” 

Lord Fane pleaded his own cauce later, and 
pieaded it so well that Meta gave way. After 
all, she desired nothing so much as to belong 
to him, and. to have the right to be with 
him always. Once convinced that the Earl and 
Countess approved of a speedy marriage she raised 
no objection, only stipulating the ceremony 
should be of the quietest description, 

So one cold January day the Vicar of Combe 
Martin (whose own wedding was only a week 
distant), arrived in Bournemouth in time to per- 
form the marriage; and, directly it was over 
Lord and Lady Fane departed for Southampton, 
whence they would cross to Bordeaux, ’ 

Lord Hillington and Mra. Barton, the two 
“survivors,” discussed the bridal pair very chee: - 
fully. . 

“Tt isa love match on both sides,” said the 
Earl. ‘*'They were boy and girl together, and 
understand each other thoroughly, I prophesy 
they will be very happy !” 

Peuelope thought for a moment of another pair 
who had been “ boy and girl together,” and whose 
attachment had not led to matrimony, How 
heart-broken she had felt when her old comrade : 
married another girl. How she had detested bis 
bride. Well, years must have taken the sting 
out of her disappointment, for she could meet 
Lord Hillington now as an old friend, and could 
confess that bis wife was worthy of him, 

Still it is possible that the recollection of her 
old romance, and the nearness of Bankside to 
the Castle, influenced Penelope to return to 
America. 

“IT will come back to you if ever you are in 
trouble,” she told her niece. ‘ 

But if Mrs. Barton waits for this contingency 
before she visite her niece, Bankside may be years 
without a sight of her ; for the general opinion 
in Hillington is that never was marriage happier 
or more successful than Lady Fane's, 

Gates has returned to his old post and rules 
the establishment at Bankside with a despotic 
sway. There Nurse Green has more than once 
spent her holiday, and there a charming room 
has been set apart for the time when Aunt 
Penelope comes home, and meanwhile is used by 
no one else, 

Paul Hardy and his wife are close friends of 
the Fanes. Phillis and Meta “took to” each 
other from the firat ; perhaps the thought of o 
lonely grave in the peaceful churchyard drew 
them together, for Phil can never forget the 
kindness shown by Meta to her poor little sister. 

Phillis, who once*had no girl friend bub Arline, 
can now boast at least three intimate ones, for 
Meta, and Ida Fane, and Molly Ormond all have 
for her a special regard ; while old Lady Hardy 
loves her dearly, and declares that she never 
could have spared Molly if Paul’s wife had no? 
been such a true daughter to her. 

For which Mr. Robert Ormond ought to have 
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been deeply grateful to Phillis; as, perhaps, 





phere is a grave in Hillington churchyard, and 
which strangers always single out for admiration 
because of the choice hot-house flowers which 
loving fogers always place there. For the rest 
a cross of pure white marble marks the spo 
and on it is inscribed, in clear black lettering, 
the one name ‘* Arline,” her age, aud the date of 
, certain July day. 

And when strangers wonder at the brevity of 
the inscription, and ask for the history of tke 
quiet sleeper, they are answered by the story 
of the 

os “TRacepy aT Rosg Corracs.” 


(THE END.] 








THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL.- 


Mania Le Crercg laughed uueasily at the old 
housekeeper’s uvcanpy prophecy—that trouble 
would come of her marriage. 

“T have no fear for my future,” she said, 
thoughtfully. ‘One should not be fearful of 
crossing a bridge until one is reached. I have 
alwaye lived a good, true life; why should 
Heaven be so unkind to me as to send mea cruel 
husband ?” 

“Those are the kind of women who always get 
acamps for husbands,” muttered the house- 
keeper, adding : *‘ I will see about the nice little 
supper being all ready, Miss Maria—pardon me, 
Mrs. Le Clereq, I mean. I suppose you are 
going away ona trip after that?” this interro- 
gatively. 

Yes,’ murmured Maria, “my-—-my husband 
said we were to take the 9.30 express for Clare- 
ville. We shall not remain long away. I want 
you to take care of everything nicely while I am 
gone, the poor old soul upstairs included, I 
shall offer her a home with me when she re- 
covers, She reminds me of my poor old mother, 
I could not bear to send her back to the work- 
house,” 

“She shall be well attended to, ma’am ;" and 
che old housekeeper said to herself; ‘‘ What an 
angel she is, to think of the old and helpless, 
and make arrangements for their comfort on 
this, her wedding-night. May Heaven send her 
good luck for it.” 

She helped her mistress to don the dress she 
intended to travelin. Ah, how nervous she was! 
How her hands trembled, and how cold they 
were, despite the two pink hectic spots which 
burned on either cheek ! 

‘Do T look well in this costume?” she asked, 
dubiously, as the last finishing touches were being 
put to her toilet; and she looked long and 
breathlessly into the mirror. ~‘‘ Somehow the 
idea comes to me that it doas not become me.” 

“Why, what can you mean, ma’am?” ex- 
claimed the housekeeper, ‘‘I thought you liked 
that dress the best of any you ever had; that’s 
what you said when you and I were finishing 
it , 


“Somehow I fancy that it—it—makes me look 
a gua on. murmured Maria, flushing pain- 
fully. 

“Not any older than usual,” declared the 
housekeeper. 

3 —_ turned quickly and caught her by the 
nand, 
“T want to ask you a plain question,” she 
<a “and I want you to tell me the 
ruth,’ 

“T shall never tell you anything else but the 
truth, Miss Maria— Mrs, LeClercqg, I mean,” 
was the quick reply. 

For a moment she was silent, then she spoke, 
sud the words seemed to cost her a great effort. 

_ Tf you were to see we now—for the first 
time—-how—how—old should you take me to 
bef” she asked, with a husky quiver in her 
voice, 

‘You always did look a little older than you 





really are, Miss Marta—bless mo! I can never | 


remember to call you Mra, LeClercq. I know 
you are only thirty ; but any one else would take 
you to be as much as thirty-five.” 

She saw at once, when it was too late, what 
mischief her answer had dove. The poor bride’s 
face grew white and haggard, and she burst into 
tears, 

“Dear me—dear me, what have I done now !” 
cried the old housekeeper all in a fiutter. “Oh, 
dear, don’t cry, that’s a good creature. I didn’t 
think you’d take the truth in that way.” 

By 2 great effort Maria gulped down her ecbs, 
and smiled bravely up into the housekeepe:’s 
worried face. But ah, me, what a pitifully sad 
amile it was, sadder than any tears could have 
been | 

“I suppose it is wrong to cry out against 
Heaven because one cannot stay young, when— 
when--the season of youth has passed, and 
because one’s face shows the fivver-marks of 
time,”’ she murmured, more to hereelf than her 
companion, who stood regarding her anxiously, 
‘You may leave me now,” she added, aloud. 
* Call me when—when—Mr.—my—iuy husband 


; comes in,” 


The next hour that Maria LeClercq spent, 
standing alone before her mirror, was one ot the 
saddest of her life. For the first time she 
realised she had made a mistake in marrying 
handaome, dashing, Augustus LeClercq, who was 
not a day over eight-and-twenty, and scarcely 
looked as old as that. Would she live to rue 
this sudden marriage? The words of the old 
adage came forcibly to her mind. ‘‘Those who 
marry in haste repent at their leisure.” 

‘*He loves me,” she whispered to herself ; 
and she tried to take comfort in that assertion. 

Then the troublesome, torturing thought came 
to her—would he have married her if she had 
been poor? She tried to drive the thought from 
her by placing her mind on something elee. But 
it was useless, The conflicting doubt refused to 
be banished, 

The more she looked at herself in the mirror 
the more she realised how unfitted she was to be 
the bride of the gay, brilliant man she had just 
wedded. Would her marriage turn out a happy 
one? Ah, if she conld but read the future, she 
told herself, wistfully. Poor soul! it was well 
for her that she could not see what was in store 
for her. 

She tried to recall all that she had ever read 
or heard about lucky or unlucky marriages, 
Suddenly she remembered that among a pile of 
musty books which had been relegate:! long since 
to the attic, was one containing the very infor- 
mation she desired. Breathless with excitement 
Maria went quickly to the attic, and, after a long 
search, she found the coveted book. Hurrying 
back to her room, she carefully dusted the worn 
covers and sat down to read. She found the 
page with but little difficulty. “Ab, what would 
it tell her? She fairly trembled as she held her 
finger between the pages of the closed vclume a 
moment to gather courage. 

Then suddeuly she remembered that it was 
Friday, and it wae the thirteenth day of the 
month, Her face blanched, but she opened the 
book bravely. At the first line a terrible chill 
atruck her heart, and the blood seemed to fairly 
turn to ice in her veins, The first sentence that 
met her eye was: 

* Few girls are dauntless enough to risk being 
married on Friday, and no one should be tempted 
to wed prince or aRomeo on the thirteenth day of 
the month. There are certain dates upon the 
calendar which cannot be fixed upon for “ the 
happy day.” If the fever of matrimony is work- 
ing in your brain, consult the following list of 
unlucky days, and be governed accordingly : 
January Ist, Zod, 4th, Sth, 7th, 10th, 13th, 15th; 
February 6th, 7th, 13th, 18th; March Ist, 6th, 
8th, 13ch; April 6th, 11th, 13th ; May 5th, 6ch, 
7th, 13th ; June 7th, 13:h, 15th ; July 5th, 13th, 
19h ; Auguet 13ch, 15th, 19th ; September 6th, 
7th, 13th ; October 6th, 13th; November 13th, 
15th, 16th, and December 13th, 15th, 16th; 
17th. 

“These particular days are warranted to 
blight the lives of the truest lovers ever seen, 
but they are not the only snares which threaten 





the matrimonially inclined, for there is also a 
true little verse which reads : 


“ Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of ail; 
Thursday for crosses, 
Friday for loeses, 
Saturday no luck at ail. 


‘Having learned the particular days to be 
avoided, the feverish lover may think he can 
breathe freely. Not yet. The plot thickens, 
The tangle ie stiil further aggravated by the 
moon—that potent factor in all human affairs. 
A wedding should take place only when the 
moon is full, as that alone cau dispel the black 
clouds which hang over the voyage of wedded 
life ; and another warning cuts the matrimonial 
season down to atill narrower limits, for no one 
must marry during Lent. , 

‘In conclusion, it may be as well to add the 
old adage, which our grandmothers atrictly 
adhered to, No bride should step before the 
minister who is to perform the ceremony without 
having on 


* «Something old and something new ; 
Something borrowed ani something blue.’ 


It is slso unlucky to be wedded in a dark dress, 
or one which has seen much wear.” 

The book fell from Maria’s cold hands to the 
floor, and a low, bitter sob echoed through the 
room; but the next moment she aroused her- 
self, 

" Pshaw!” sheeeid. “ I—I—will nob believe 
all this, I—I should be miserable for life if [ 
did.” 


She tried to smile, but the cold, white lips 
refused to do her bidding. Instead, they 
quivered piteously, and a great tear rolled down 
her pallid cheek and splashed upon her hand, 

She sprung to her feet in affrighb. 

**Gus must not return and fiad me weeping,” 
she whispered, “nor must he find me reading 
anything like this. He—he—might think me 
superstitious, and—-and—I should not. like 
him to have that opinion cf me,” and she sighed 
deeply. 

She looked up anxiously at the little old- 
fashioned clock on the mantel, which was slowly 
ticking away the moments and hours of her 
life. ~ 
Bight o'clock !” she exclaimed, with a start 
of amazement. “ What can, keep him I wonder ! 
IT am sure he told me he would not be gone 
long.” 

At that moment there was a loud peal at the 
bell. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Ar the sound of the bell the colour flamed up 
inte Maria’s pale cheeks, and she pressed her 
hand tightly over her ewiftly pulsing heart. 

“He has come at last!” she whispered, 
womanlike, taking 2 quick glance into the look- 
ing-glass to see how she would appear in bis 
eyes when he entered, 

The next moment she heard the housekeeper’s 
heavy step outeide, and then her light tap upon 
the door. 

“Come in,” she said, eagerly ; and she won- 
dered if she could hear the loud beating of her 
heart. 

“She has come to tell me that—my—my hus- 
band is here,” she thought ; and a smile that 
made her plain face almost bsautifnl crept up to 
her lips. 

“JT rang the bell,” said the housekeeper, 
thrusting her head in at the door ; “ but I guess 
you did oot hear it.” 

* You rang the bell?” said Maria in a tone of 
keen disappointment, “Why, I—I thought it 
was the—the—street-door bell.” 

“No, ma’am ; it wae the kitchen bell. The 
supper has been cooked for nearly two hours, 
and is all epoiled now. I want to know what 
you want done with it. You'd better come 
downstairs and eat. The gent. does not seem in 
a hurry to return,” 
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“We will wait a little longer,” siid Maria, 
‘€ He must be here soon.” 

“No doubt he has forgotten: al) about being 
married,’’ returned the housekeeper. 

It was evident that she was not in the best of 
humour. Nothing could make her more angry 
than to ree a nice supper_ruined, and she had 
taken especial pains with this feast. 

“T hope you have dined,” returned Maria, 
taking no notice of the last remark. 

“What! dine before the bride did! No, 
indeed |” 

“Yon had better do so at once,” said Maria, 
apsiously. ‘“I—I—shall wait for—-my—hus- 
band.” 

‘* A pretty wait you have had of it already, 
ma’am,” grumbled the old housekeeper. “ And 
what puts me out 80 is, he doesn’t seem to regard 
you in the matter at all. Wherever he is, he 
must know that you are hungry, and that you 
will be foolish enough to eit here and wait for 
him. I don't like to see a man commence mar- 


~vied life in that way. Why, he couldn't do worse 


if he had been married ten years. I shouldn't 
be surprised if he did not come until to-morrow 
morning—not one bit, M-n are not to be trusted 
—leastwise; most of "em. You never know 
where they are going when they get out of your 
sight, and you can never be sure when they 
will come “back, or if they will return af all, 
You want to give him a piece of your mind for 
this, Mark my words, if you don’t, he will play 
this trick on you again, or maybe a worse one,” 

Maria rose to her feet, holdiog up her hand 
with a dignified gesture, 

*P.ease remember that you are spesking of 
—my husband,” she said, with a sweet womanly 
dignity and sorrowfulness that prought the 
housekeeper to her senses at once, and made her 
feel a trifle ashamed of airing her opinion un- 
asked. 

““Forgtve me for making so bold az to free my 
mind as I did, Mies Maria—Mrs. L-Clereq, 1 
mean—but I've known you since you were & 
little wee thing in your poor ma’s arms, and— 
and—I love you, I do indeed Maria, aud I can’t 
bear to have you treated so.” 

“T will pardon your remarks,” eaid Maria, 
gravely; ‘‘but for my sake, because it grieves 
me so greatly, I trust you will not repeat the 
cffence, I want you to respect the gentleman 
whose wife I now am, and—and to learn to love 
him for his nobility as I do,” 

“T’ll not say any more about him; but as to 
respecting the gent, he must prove himeelf 
worthy, ma’am, But to get back to the supper 
question, do let me bring you at least a cup of 
tea, Mies Maria—ma’am, [ mean—iv will do you 
a heap of good, it will bring the colour to your 
cheeks, and—-well, to tell you the truth, you're 
beginning to look awfully haggard. I'll brew 
you a cup nice and hot and strong, just the way 
you like. Won’t you let me bring it up? ’ 

No argument could have been more effective 
than that she was looking bargard. 

“I think I will take the tea. . Ib will do me 

vod; it always does. I sm sure that will not 
impair my appetite. I am feeling’a little faint.” 

When it was, brought her, she drank the te: 
with great relish, and it revived her greatly. 

She was glad the housekeeper quitted the 
room without again referring to the spoiled sup- 
per, though she saw her glance at the clock, and 
at that moment it struck elowly the hour of 
nine, 

Nine! ah, what could detain him? She asked 
herself the question in great agitation over and 
over egain, as.she slowly paced the levgth of the 
room, stopping every now and then to part the 
white mull curtains, and look anxiously up and 
down the gaslit strest at some belated pedestrian 
in the distance who was rapidly approaching, 

As they passed the house one by one hier heart 
sank withio her. 

“Perhaps he is ill somewhere,” she thought 
in great alarm. 

Slowly the clock on the mantel chimed the 
hour of ten, then another half, and while she 
still watched and waited, the hands on the dial 
crept around to eleven. 

Again the housekeeper put her head in ab the 





door, and her heart ached for the lonely woman 4 


—the bride of a few short hours—standing there, 
her face fairly glued to the window. 

“JT have brought you a little something on 
this tray, ma’aw,” sbe said, “You must try 
and eat something to keep you up.” 

“I could not eat anything to save my life, but 
I thank you for being so thoughtful,” said Maria, 
gratefuliy. 

“At least let me sit with you a little while, 
ma'am,” pleaded the old housekeeper. 

"The time won’t drag so heavily on your hands 
if you have some one to talk to, Don’b say" 
no, Miss Maria—Mrs, 6g, I mean—pleare 
don’t.” 

“You can come in if you realiy desire to do 
so,” replied Maria-— that is, if you can leave 
your patient, poor old Mrs. Moore. By the way, 
I quite forgot to look into her room since this 
morpiog. Has Doctor Forbes been here! He was 
to call this afternoon or evening.” 

" He bas come and gone ma'am,” returned the 
housekeeper. “I did not disturb you.” 

“Does he ficd Mre, Moore’s condition 
changed ?” 

“ Her mind is stiil wandering, poor old sou! ; 
but he has great hopes of bringing her round 
all right, Now, there’s agrand gentleman,” con- 
tinued the old housekeeper, enthusiastically. 
“ Every one blesses the ground he walks on; he 
has no false airs about him. Why, I couldn’s 
help crying, in spite of myself, to see him take 
that poor old body’s thin, wasted hands in bis 
own white, strong ones so caressingly. He 
actually bated to leave her bedside, It she were 
& young and beautiful girl, I would declare that 
the handsome young doctor had fallen desperately 
in love with his patient.” 

She did not add that abt every visit Doctor 
Gordon Forbes had slipped a bank-note into her 
hand, anxiously asking her to give his patient 
great attention. 

* He has indeed a most noble nature,” assented 
Maria ; and deep down in her heart she wished 
that the man she. had wedded had been more 
like him, 

The hal? hour struck again; but neither 
Maria nor the housekeeper pretended to notice 
it, the latter talking faster than ever, to divert 
her mistrese’s attention ; but when the hour of 
twelve struck, she looked anxiously at Marla. 

"T could guarantee that he will not be here 
to-night, ma’am,” she declared. Do go to your 
reat, If need be, I can sit up and wait for him 
until daybreak. It won't matter how I look to- 
morrow, but you must not look all fagged out. 
Men never like to see a woman lovking ill, you 
kaow,” 

“] will lie down on the sofa just as Iam,” said 
Maria in a low, unsteady voice, 

“ TET should happen to fall asleep, awaken me 
if the street-door bell rings You can sit where 
you are by the fire for a little while longer, if you 
are sure you do not feel tired.” 

The old housekeeper noticed with the greatest 
pity how wearily she eunk back among the 
welcoming cushions, 

“ Poor creature, she has been badly sold in this 
roarriage of hers,’’ she ruminated, gazing sadly at 
her. 

She was quite right, Maria was jadeed fagged 
out, as she had phrased it, and in spite of her 
determination not to allow herzelf to go to sleep, 
tired nature soon asserted itself, She avon fell 
into a deep, dreamless sleep. 

** Yes, she’s got. bad'y sold, poor girl,” she 
muttered, pityingly, ‘sand she’s juet begun to 
learn that which I have eeen all along—-that he’s 
a graud rascal despite his fine ways. I'm afraid 
he will lead hera wild dance, and with worry 
and trouble she won't last long, poor thing jand 
that will be exactly what he hae planned—to get 
her out of the way'as soon as’ postible and get 
possession of her:money, She’e a clever woman, 

but even the smartest af ’em can be taken in by 
a smooth. ed man. Bless me, if there isn’t 
that bell .now, and it nigh on to one o'clock. Hi’s 
come at: last, hae he!” 

She noticed that Maria did not even hear ‘the 
bell, She was sleeping the sleep of one thoroughly 
exhausted, 


vee 
ey 


CHAPTER XXXIXx. 


“WELL you were long enough in concluding 
cmon re not Lang b pes oe hing the door,” 
grow ugustus iereq, brushing her. 
“T'll teach you better than to keep pion 
ing out in the snow and sleet op a devil of a nigh; 
like this—depend upon that, ‘Where’s Maria?” 
“T will call her, sir,” she answered, “if you 
will please step into the parlour, I don’t think 
she expected you would return when’ fb got so 
late.” 


“ Hamph,” he ejaculated, entering the coy 
little parlour with steps that were by no means 
ateady. 

“ Thunder and lightning | it’s 9s cold as a barn 
io here,” he exclaimed, emerging Into the ball 
again ; adding: “See here ; I-want you to go 
down to the kitchen and cook up something hor, 
and in mighty short time—the best you have in 
the house. Do you hear?” he cried, angrily, a» 
she stood hesitating on the lower stair. 

It made the blood boil in her veins to see this 
strange, arrogant man ordering things about in 
poor Maria’s home—taking the reins in hie own 
hands go very soon, 

“ Did you what I said? What are yon 
standing there for? Move on ab once, I eay.” 
‘*The cook has retired long since, sir,” che 
answered, quietly, ‘I am the housekeeper 
here. » ot 


‘Well, what’s the matter with you setting to 
and cooking up a meal, I should like to kaow!” 
he demanded, angrily. ‘Below your position, 
eh?” on 

“T have never been called upon to cook, sir,” 
she returned, her eyes blazing angrily ; ‘ but if 
Miss Maria—Mrs, LeClercq, | mean-—requests me 
to do so, ft shall be'done. I‘ will ‘speak to her 
about it,” 2a 

* You are taking the order from me,” he cried, 
angrily, “Either go down to that kitéhen and 
cook up & thundering good meal In double-quick 
time, or pack up your trunk and clear out. You 
will soon learn, I fancy, that I am lord and 


‘master of this house from this time on.” 


The housekeeper was no longer yoting. She 
had grown aged and grey in Miss Smithson’s 
service, She knew, at her time ‘of life, getting 
another home would not be easily done; and like 
& wise woman, she swallowed her bitter anger 
and put her pride in her pocket; and replied, io 
as even a tone of voica as she’ could command,— 

* Very well, sir ; I will do my best to carry out 
your wishes. It will not take me long.” 

Tae sound of the -loud, angry voice hed 
awakened Maria, and she sprang quickly from 
the couch and opened the door in the hall-way 
above just in time to hear the housekeeper’s last 
remark. : 

She hurried down to the little parlour, her 
cheeks flushing, her heart throbbing. ; 

Augustus LeCiercq was pacing up and down 
the room, wearing his fur-lined overcoat, his face 
bearing a decided frown. 

J am eo glad you are here at—last—Gus,” ebe 
murmured, 

“ What kept you'away so long? Where have 
you ‘been ¢”’ 

Don’t comm*nee that,” he cried, angrily. 

" Nothing makes a man so’mad as to have ® 
woman attempt to keep tabs op him. If you 
wand to get'slong well with me; don’t begia that. 
I won't have it, Teay, I'm not a echdol-boy, t 
be obliged to report on my actions.” 

Maria started back as though dhe had been shot, 
her face turning pele as death, She saw at * 
glance what was the matter—Gus was deeply 
under the influence of wine. gs \ 

He had ‘always been thé very acme of ® 
thorough ‘gentleman ‘before; now,” bn — their 
marriage night, she saw him in his true cvlou'® 
—a'man who had béen playing a part; and Ww 
now throwing off the rile he had asturted. — 

Maddled though bis brain was, hé saw he bad 
gone a step too far, He came tip’ cloc® to ber, 
laughing slond,— " j 

Don’t be 6 goose, Maris, to tale what 1 said 
as hard as that. I was a little bit annoyed, abd 
epoke harsher than I jutended to.” 








He tried to kiss her, just to make her gre 
natured, he told himself; bat she drew 
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She had & age of liquor and of those who in- 
ged ini 
dele dour of bid breath made her foal be! thins 
death. 

7 ‘All right; if you don’ t wantto kiss me, I shall , 
not ask again for one, I promise you there are 
scores of girls, young and beautiful toc, who 
wouldn’t beso coy with me,” he declared, aizily, 
fingiog himself down, with his wet, dri ppin 
overcoat on, in one of the best chairs, “I’ve 
ordered something to eat,” he went on, “ You 
should have have had something ready for me 
when Ieame ia.” 

« We dine ot six,” said Maria, sicoply. ‘“ Every- 
thing was in readiness then.” 

‘ Woe,” he repeated; scornfully.. “ Why don’t 
you sey you eat ateix t F'don't have any regular 
time. When I come home ter what expect to 
have supper got ready, no matter t time it is; 
th: o's my style-of living, 

“ Sf there isjanything I detest chore all things 
it is te- be tied down to certain rules and regula- 
tions —when to getup, when to eat, and when 
to zo to It would drive me crazy fn less 
than a week, L-aesure you. 

“Have you got anything in the way of some- 
thing to drink in the house? Jf not, 1'll have. to 
atep oud for some, You see, I havea terrible wid, 
and the doctor said, ‘ The -beat cure. is ta sweat 
it out, my dear LeClereg. Take a little rock a 
rye, Rathery hard-to take, TE, admit, but-it will 
bring you round.in no time.” I took the rye, but, 
I couidn’t down the roek. » I don’t. seem to object 
to the treatment ea much as I thought I should 
—in fact, it tasted rather moorish.” 

“As yor know, Gus, we never have any thing 
of that “Road” iti the houte,” she” said, gravely; 
aldiag, “Except iw case of siokness, We sent 
oub this eventing for'a bottle of- brandy for the 
poor old sick woman beneath this roof; but), of 
= that was different.” 

very thing-+” exclaimed .LeClereg, joz-- 
folly, wi sBenend bring: it. te me a¥-quickly. as 
you can, Marfa, and-in less time-than it takes to 
tail it, Tl show you how to make the finest. cock- 
tail that = man.iever drank, Brandy { That's 
lucky ! - What: brandfa‘it ?) Thope'to gooduess 


it's somethin agg 

Maria drew looking at him in, amazement 
not — bee degre “tt 

. it was’boe gh for thisdicigal purposes,” 
poe ead in a low voice, husky” with suppressed 


ee Well, did't EP tell you I was Ml? * 'hé cried, 
taughing: uproarionaly., “ Don't stand upon. cere- 
mony, Maria, Rumand feteh the bottle of brandy, 
Maria. I can'seab a mouthful. until I. get some- 
thing of the‘kind, You ,wouldn’t like to see ‘me 
g0 out in the-teeth of this bitter storm for some, 
would you ? dnd Tawear'J'U go unless you: bring 
it at once, Burry-up; thai’s agood woman. 
; She looked at him ris a ook ti het 95 her eyes 60 


Ll thy lo of hie after life... Sh 

io all the long-y cane. 2, * realised 
that he had been indulging freely, and she feared 
the effi cts of additional babi imbibing. 

As she atood there looking z him, she knew 
that heridobhad>crambled.into dust and lay in 
tuins at her feet». She knew that she had forged 
4 martyr’s chain for herself; but she pelt 
answered firmly, 

“T cannot it from ® sick woman to give | 
it to you. vce il I will do without it.”" 
_ 4 firm resolve, Daesto beeen ip,’?. 

He mutteredeo: aad tin 
sounded very much likes Sascdupaediten 
saw thatin this cae dncredon war the was the ‘better 


part of valour, - epee tec pretend 
to yield to her? ba > nly that oa d. 
But he mnat use strat not force.” 
Your will fe my law, fet Maria—sy 
wife that mam ever. won,” b e iy Byte oe, & new, 
tack, remembering that flattery, pub om ‘cna and 
heavy, always softened women's hearte, 
be words, and the carers which Jap ae 
pens tr 
> eyes of 

‘*T see you Pie, ma i sae 
ness to out what: i wou Nenad ed f 
oi ae smiling ‘through: her'teare, “It was 





, 


x i the bottle upto. the light. 





ae eae ey just. »-tritle too loud,” | 


he admitted. ‘I hope the sick woman did not 
hear.me, for it might have disturbed her. Is she 
directly over this room we are sitting in?” 

‘“No,”’ replied Maria, gratified at the interest 
he was ‘taking in the old sick woman ; “she 
is in the room to the frear of it, She iss light 
sleeper, atil!, I think she bas not. been disturbed. 
I should have felt sorry had she been.” 

** Will you do me a favour, Maria?’ he aeked. 
“Yt is the firet one I have asked of you,” he 
added, laughingly. 

‘*If itis in tay power,” she answered, slowly, 
wondering if he was intending to ask her "tor more 
money, 

“Weil, then, my precious love, my angel,-—- 
dearest of all darlings, my adored one, will you go 
down to the kitchen and burry matters up?” 

“can do that by calling down the tube,” she 

auewered, brightly. 
» “Denit |” he muttered under his breath. But 
he was equal te the occasion. ‘* I was just about 
to add, will you go down and prepare some 
eimple little. dish with your own fair hands, my 
love? lt would make the plainest supper a feast 
fit for. the gods.” 

* Certainly, if you wish it,” replied Maria, 
brightly, and she hurried from the room with s 
happy amile on her lips, ‘‘ Shall it be a salad? "’ 
she asked, pausing on the threshold, 

“Ob, anything you like,” he answered, care- 


easly, 

The soft froufrow of her skirts had 
died away ere he crept out inte the hall-way. . 

**The coast is clear,” he muttered, hounding 
up the stair-way two steps ata time. ‘! Now for 
that brandy. The room to the rear? Ab, here 
it is, ” j 

Without ceremony he turned the knob and 
entered. The light was turned low, and shaded, 
but he saw what he was.looking for on a stand by 
the bedside—a bottle with a glass beside It. Just 
as he reached it, a scream issued from the bed. 

‘* Ouree ysu'l ® cried lueClereq, hoarsely, “I'll 
fix you forthist” -And in an instant his white 
hands closed tightly round her neck, 


a 





CHAPTER XL. 

As, Gus LeClercq’s white hands tightened on 
the emaciated throat of the sick woman, ahe « 
back lifeless upon the pillow... 

**Garse the ald fool, she would have it!” he 
imutiered, ‘* Why did she give the alarm and 
bring.everyone in the house up, here?” 

Sana. the nightnlamp,, be beld it down ‘close 
by her 

TASh She ioe fainted !” hezmuttered, “I thought 
at first that she. had shaken off this mortal 
coil,” 


ttle, he poured out in the 
tumbler @ copious draught, which, he quickly 
swallowed. . This, didnot seem. to satisfy him. 
Another and another,were drained in rapid auc- 


t time that I ever knew women could 
select 8 good. braad.of liquor.” he mutters), 
smacking bis lips.. .“* Thigjis fne.cognac!"” He 
"* Why, feed 

vens | I have. drunk pearly half of it, ’ 
muttered, .‘ Suill, .it’s so mighty good that i 
fancy-a little more wouldn’ ¢ harm me,” , 

Without. taking time to pour the remainder 
into a he raised the bottle.to his lips and 
tossed off its contents, 

" Mighty fine stuff!” he remarked, smacking 
his lips, “I'L find aah where that came from, 
It's. it for the gods. I muat get out of here 
‘before Maria returns, There would be a deuce 
of a row if ehe were to discover wha I have done; 
‘she’s such an old prade of 8 pergon.” 

Creeping’ cautiously along the hall as nem 
as his unsteady legs,would carry him, he made 
‘way to the room, where, a few moments /ater, 


was astonished to hear guiiaws of uucon-., 


ble laughter. 
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Both she and the housekeeper paused to listen. 

“What can be the matter?” exclalmed the 
housekeeper, nervously. 

“Tam eure I don’t know,” returned Maria, in 
wonder. ‘I had better run up and see.” 

The sight that met her gaze as she entered 
the room was engraved on her mind ever after- 
wards, 

Gus LsClereq was etanding in the centre of the 
room, swaying to and fro, first -on one foot then 
on the other, in a state of wild and hilarious 
intoxication, 

“Hic! the old girl won’t notice it!” he ejacu- 
lated. Hic——” 

At that moment he beheld her standing speech- 
less In the doorway. 

‘ Good-evening—hic—Maria !” he exclaimed ; 
and endeavouring to make a low bow, he tumbled 
to the floor at her feet. 

Maria’s cry of terror brought the housekeeper 
flying to her side, She comprehended all in a 
trice. 

“Ob, good Heavens!” she cried, “this is a 
terrible bron Don't cry, Maria, poor woman ; 
you will arouse the neighbourhood, and it won’t 
do avy good,” 

He wae scrambling on all fours in his vain at- 
tempt to regain his feet. It would have been a 
ludicrous sight to the old housekeeper had it 
not been for Maria’s feelings, which she did 
not wish to hurt by giving vent to her amusee- 
ment. 

By main force she succeeded in getting him 
7 his unsteady feet, still keeping a tight hold 
of him. 

“ This—thie—floor is most terribly slippery,” 
he remarked, in his maudlin fashion, “and my 
shoes are pretty damp.” 

Suddenly he remembered the meal—the aupper. 

‘* Gob that meal cooked yet?” he demanded. 

“Yea,” she answered ; adding in a low tone to 
Maria, “y think the wisest course would be to 
set the table in here, rather than to ask the - 
tleman to go down to the dining-room. Tou 
know we have just been oiling the stairs, and it 
might be too slippery for him.” 

Maria’s look of gratitude thanked her for her 
tact. She could not have uttered a word to save 
her life. 

She sank down upon the nearest chair, white 
a3 a snow-drop, and completely unnerved. 

“TY will have him all right in a very few 
moments,” said the housekeeper. 

Tn a few seconds she sotumedil with a foaming 
beverage. 

“* Deink this,” she said, pressing the glass to 
hie lips, and refusing to take it away until he 
drained it to the dregs. 

Maria soon saw the effect of this. In avery 
few moments the decoction sobered him com- 
pletely. 

He was not quite steady upon his feet, but he 
knew what was transpiring abo ut him. 

“A mighty nice little supper,” he cried, as the 
smoking viands were set before him. “ Lobster 
patties, anchovy salad, and potatoes hashed in 
cream,” he cried, rubbing his hands with an air 
of great satisfaction, ‘“ Now, if you had a little 
clam-broth as an appetiser, this would be a feast 
fit for the gods * 

Maria meds no remark. She could only alt op- 
posite him and look into bis face, with an expression 
of dumb agony which words could not describe. 

“ Why don’t you fall to and eat something !’ 
he demanded. “I like women with hearty appe- 
tites, who can eat as often as I do—and drink 
with me, too, as far as that’s concerned. Why 
don’t you talk?” he cried at last, exasperated by 
her silence, ‘Good Heavens! it’s maddening, 
sitting here oppositea dummy. I say, will you 
always be able to hold your tongue like that ! 
In olden times they had to cut out the tongues 
of shrews that men might have peace and quiet 
in their own homes, I reckon I won’t have to do 
thai by you, for, by George! you're too quiet.” 

And he laughed uprcarious!y at what he con- 
sidered a fine joke. 

The tears welled up in Maria’s eyes, and rolled 
down her cheeks, despite her valiant effort to 
keep them back, 

‘Crying, eh!” he cried, dropping his knife 
and fork with a crash. ‘* Now, ien’t a man to be 








pitied, to have to sit opposite an object like that ? 
Good Heavens! it’s worth twice four millions, to 
have to sit opposite a crying creature like you.” 

Maria vouchsafed no reply, but the tears rolled 
down the swifter. 

With an exclamation of diegust, he fell to eat- 
ing again, muttering maledictions against old 
girls in general. 

How had he got in this condition, Maria 
wondered. He was certainly not so bad as this 
when he entered. 

She bowed her head in her hands, giving way 
to the most passioaate grief she had ever known. 

She expected more insults from him, but, in- 
stead, he took her tears very quietly, uttering 
not so much as one werd of comment. 

Raising her head, she saw, much to her sur- 
prise, that he was fast asleep. Trembling like an 
aspen-leaf, Maria sprang to her feet, and fairly 
fiew down into the kitchen, where the house- 
keeper was preparing a dainty dessert. 

With the most piteous tears that ever were 
shed, oan flung herself into the woman’s arme, 
crying 

WO! Oh, ew shall I do? Tell me what I must 
do! My heart is breaking !’ 

‘‘Where is he?” asked the housekeeper, 
anxiously, wondering if he were threatening to 
go out into the street for liquor. 

“ He is sitting at the table, asleep, swaying to 
and fro. Iexpect every moment to hear him 
fall to the floor.” 

Good Heavenr, save ue!” ejaculated the 
housekeeper, in horror, “You asked me what 

ou ought to do, Miss Maria. Now listen, and 
t will advise you: Go straight to your room and 
lie down, and | leave the rest to me. I will see 
that he is made comfortable on the sofa in the 
parlour, and will put a good, heavy shawl over 
him. It would be very embarrassing for him to 
wake and find you near him. I will remove ali 
traces of the supper, and he will not be able to 
remember just what happened. I will say, so 
that he will be lese ashamed, that I admitted 
him, and that you did not see him.” 

“T cannot lep you tell a falsehood,” said 
Maria. 

“Now listen to me, my dear young woman,” 
returned the housekeeper, energetically, ‘‘ If 
he were to think you saw him, he would throw 
off all restraint and not care a particle. Depend 
upon it, my advice is good, It is two o'clock, 
child, Now you'd better go direct to your room.” 

Maria was too much exhausted to hold out for 
further urging. 

“You miserable, besotted wretch !” exclaimed 
the housekeeper, as she stood on the threshold 
of the parlour, “I know what I should do, if I 
dared,” she muttered, as she entered the parlour 
alone, clenching her fist and shaking it at the 
unconecious object of her rage, who was snoring 
sonorously before the viands she had taken such 
pains to prepare, “and that is, to take you by 
the neck, and fling you out of the window.” 

She removed the edibles with alacrity, and re- 
turned ; then, dragging him by main force to the 
sofa, she dumped him down upon it, thrnsting a 
sofa-pillow under his head, 

“Heaven pity the 
wedded!” she muttered, ‘ You will lead her s 
sad enough life of it. I suppose the only thing 
to do is to sit and watch here beside you, to see 
that you don’t roll off the sofa and break your 
miserable neck, I ought to be up sitting with 
poor old Mrs. Moore; but I guess she'll sleep 
until morning, she was resting so very quietly 
when I put my head in at the door a few 
moments since.” 

The old lady was so completely exhausted that, 
try as hard as she could to keep awake, sleep at 
last overpowered her, 

The eun was high in the heavens when she 
opened her eyee. For a moment all that had 
transpired seemed like a dream to her, then in an 
instant she remembered all. In that instant, 
too, her eyes fell upon the sofa, She could 
hardly believe her eyes. Gus Le Clercq was nob 
there ; the pillow and shaw] Jay upon the flvor, 
where he had tossed them off; but he was no- 
where to be seen, What had become of him? 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETIZA. 


“ Way, Bridget, where in the world have you 
been in all this rain?” ‘Sure, mum, an’ Oi've 
psen hangin’ out the clothes to dhry,” 


Swivecter: “I think if I were to become 
blind 1 should go mad.” Micawber: “ No 
doubt. Out of sight, out of mind, you know.’ 


Sur: ‘‘Ma says she knows that when we are 
married we won’? live so like cate and dogs as she 
and pa do.” He: **No, indeed. Your ma is 
right.” ‘‘Yes, she says she is sure you'll be 
easier to manage than pa is,” 


“J wish you would tell me,” said the insu- 
rance agent, ‘‘whab is your insuperable objec- 
tion to insuring your life?” ‘* Well, the idea of 
being more valuable after I am dead than while 
I am alive ie distasteful to me,”’ 


A certain minister, while preaching, said that 
every blade of grass waea sermon. The nextday 
he was amusing himself by mowing his lawn, 
when a parishioner said, ‘‘ Thav’s right, eir ; cut 
your sermons short,” 

PROPRIETOR (average hotel): ‘‘ Very sorry, 
sir, but you will have to leave this house at 
once.” Guest: “ Goodness me! What have I 
done?’ Proprietor (solemnly): ‘‘ You said 
something to a waiter which has displeased the 
cook,” 


OLD Rich¥ELLOW (desperately): “If you re- 
fuse me whatis there ieft for metodo?” Sweet 
Girl: “ Well, Tread the other day about a rich 
man who made his will in favour of the woman 
who refused him, and then went cut and hung 
himself,” 

Mrs, WaLKER: “I don’t see why the doctors 
all recommend bicycle-riding. If it makes people 
healthier it is « loss to the doctors,” Mr. 
Walker: “I know ; but they calculate that the 
sound, healthy rider will disable at least five 
pedestrians per week.” 


“I THDYK that it is just too horrid for any- 
thing,” said Maud. “ Here I’ve been standing over 
the side of the vessel for half an hour and can’t 
see it.” ‘Can’d see what, my dear?” asked 
Raby. ‘‘ Why, the equator. The captain said 
we were crossing it.” 


Mrs, Newwire: “T bought a lovely bottle of 
medicine to-day warranted to cure St, Vitus’ 
dance, only paid two shillings for it.” Her 
Husband: “ But neither of us has that dieease,” 
“TT know, but it was reduced from half-a- 
crown,” 

AN old Scotch woman was dying. The s'orm 
was raging without, the wind was howling, and the 
rain dashing against the window-panes. They 
were gathered around her bed. “I maun dee, 
doctor, I maun dee.” ‘“ Ay, ay. I'm mickle 
feart yé’are gaun.” ‘' Weel, weel, the Lord’s will 
be done, But’s an awfu’ nicht to be gaun 
skirlin’ through the clonds.” 

A LawygR had been questioning the witness 
for eome time, and at last got him down to 
personalities. “Did I underatand you to say, 
tir, that the defendant made certain remarks 
about me?” “TI said so, air.” “Ah! Well, 
now, sir, from what you know of me, do you 
believe those remarks to be strictly true?” “ No, 
sir.” “Very well. Now, will you be good enough 
to state to the court what he did say?” “ Yee, 
sir. He said he thought you were a truthful 
aud honest map, and——” “You may atep 
down, sir. That's quite sufficient,” 

Lawygn (to deaf witness): “ Do you krow the 
plaintiff's pigs?” Witness: “En?” Lawyer 
(raising his voice); “ Do—you—know plaintiff's 
pigs?” Witness: “Yes,” Lawyer: “ How long 
have you known them?” Witness: “Eh}” 
Lawyer (louder still): “‘ How long have you known 
them$” Witness: ‘Fed ’em all last spring.” 
Lawyer: “ Were they all about a size?” Wit- 
ness: “* Eh” Lawyer (rises on his feet petu- 
lantly, and shakes his forefinger at the conclusion 
of each word at the witness): “ Were—they— 
all—of—a—size?” Witness: “Some oy ‘em 
Wor, and gome ov ‘em worn't |” 





“Yex may say wot yes plaze, gintlemen, it’s 


not onywhere ye’ll be foinding braver men nor th’ | always destroyers enough. 


Iv is eary enough to destroy ; and there are 
t requires skill and 


Irish.” “Come off, Pat; it was only the other | labour to erect a building ; any ecamp can burn 


night I made five of them run.” ‘Was it long | it down, 


catebin’ ye, they were?” 
Wirz: ‘* You think a good deal of mother, | 








J. Tarosatp and Co, 19, Farringdon-road, 


don’t you, dear?” Husband: “Indeed I do, | [ondon, will send their Catalogue of Novelties 
love.” Wife: “It’s very comforting to know | to all readers sending a penny stamp. 


that, Iameure.” Husband (aside); “ Of course 
it is; but it wouldn’t be if you knew exactly 
what I think of her,” ; 

Lapy (to cook who bas given notice): “ But 
why are you leaving? Is it a matter of wages? 
I had no idea you were nob satisfied!” Cook: 
“No, m’m. It’s not that. (Then after hesi- 
tation.) I’m going to get married, m’m.” Lady: 
‘‘Married ! Why, I. didn’t know you had a 
follower !” Cook : “No, m’m. It’s not been 
long. D’you recollect giving me an ’oliday a few 
months ago to go toa funeral?” Lady: “ Yes, 
quite well.” Cook : “ Well, m’m, it begun then. 
I'm going to marry the corpse’s ’usband. ’E said 
that day as ‘ow 1 was the life of the party.” 

Many are the stories told of the great rever- 
ence in which the Scotch people hold the Sab- 
bath. Their methods of showing their reverence, 
however, are sometimes so remarkable ss to draw 
a smile from others, who may, uevertheless, be 
reasonably strich observers of the “day of rest,” 
A minister of the kirk told an American c'ergy- 
man who was travelling ia Scotland that on one 
occasion he passed Sunday in a little country inn, 
and, as the tiny parlour was exceedingly close and 
stuffy and the day was warm, he started to open | 
one of the windows. ‘* What are ye abvot, 





mon ?” inquired the landlady, with much severity, | 
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AN HONEST MEDIOINE. 
DR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

., 9. 9d., 48, 6d.; Sent free from obser- 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 809, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 
ee Ww. 


. Davis’s little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 


9}d., 1s. 1 


entering the room, just in time to prevent the | envelope. 


carrying out of the minister's design. He meekly 


explained that he had thought it would be plea- 


sant to havea littlefresh air. ‘* Eb, mon!” said | 


the landlady, with additional emphasis and 
severity, “ yecan hae no fresh afr fn this house 


on the Sawbeth, Six days are enow for that, | 
mon |” 
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describe it as a Miraculous Ointment.” 





From W. J. WARE, Esq., Nunhead, London.—“ Having a very 
skin, much affected by cold winds, it made 
although having tried numerous remedies. 
your Carbolic Ointment, and gave me proof of it 
for a very bad burn on my hand, which, after a few ap 
relieved : and, having used it beneficially for other 


W. C. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zealand, 
is without exception, the best healing Ointment I ever used. 


F.C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester, 
| AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 


“K SOVEREIGN REMEDY ” 


FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 
SKIN AILMENTS GENERALLY, is 





Large Pots, 1s. 13d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 


W. VAUGHAN, Esq., Capel, Surrey, says :—‘‘] find that your Carbolic 
Ointment is a sovereign remedy for Chilblains. 
and irritating pain, and a few applications complete the cure. 


It at once relieves the sore 
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BOCIETY. 


Tur Princess of Wales’ collection of laceis now 
worth something like £50,000, 


Tux Duke and Duchess of York are to be the 
guests of the Duke and Duchei’s of Portland at 
Welbeck the second week in next month, 

Tax cordial relations between Prince Henry of 
Vruesia and his brother, the Emperor, seem now 
to be completely re-esuablished. Prince Henry 
has on severa! occasions recently accompanied the 
Eaperor, with whom he the other day visited 
Essen, and during the current -month Prince 
Heary will take over the command of a squadron 
of three irozclads and a crofser, with whith he 
will go for a cruise off the Swedish coast, 

Russian leaders of fashion aré somewhat dis- 
appointed at the plain dressing of their Imperial 
mistress. The ‘i'saritsa has never posed as a 
leader of fashion, being habitually clad in costly 
but plain-built gowns, &c. She fs certainly not 
ambitious of earning the reputation of being the 
“ most fasbionably-dressed woman in Europe.” 
This is neither understocd nor appreciated by 
Russian ladies of fashion, and the circuniatan‘e is 
the more noticed” as the © Dowager*Eioprees 
furnished a strong contrast in her halcyon days, 
being like her sister, the Princess of Wales, with 
us, always considered the best-dressed woman at 
Court. 

A New Royal gown with high inelde fur-lined 
collar and fur cuffs is now being made by the 
Court dressmakers, and will rapidly come into 
fashion for niorning wear. It is of cloth orna- 
mented ..with...braiding,. aod made with a 
moderately deep square yoks front and back, 
these yoke sections being arranged over a 
Princess front and back parts. The yoke portions 
are handsomely braided, and the front fulness, 
and the back sections are mounted under the 

oke parts, a bandof fur, neatening the yoke. 
Che, Princess back. ia tight fitting, as are also the 
two side pieces, and the front is fitted with two 
darts, the centre fulness alone failing loosely from 
tha — Thé collar outside is ornamented with 
braiding, and the fur co:npletes the néck. 

AMRANCEMENTS @r@-alrcady. being seb on foo 
for the Queen's jouraey to the South in the 
epriag. She will again go to Cimiez, and Princess 
Beatrice and her children will be at the Ville 
Liserb at the same time, From each visit that 

ba has made to the Riviera, the Queen has 
rotarned greatly benefited in health, and it is 
«bewe all things essential that she should he weil 
braced up this spring, In order that later on she 
may feel sufliciently strong and well to.go through 
tog inevitably trying ceremonies conbected with 
thé great celebration of he walquely Joug 


scene of the great thanksgiving service, which Her 
Majesty will attend in person. The. great 
métropolitan Oathedral seems the most fitting 
place for such a great event, and then, again, it 
wil lengthen the ‘route to be taken by the Queen 
onBhat day, which fs nob only greatly to the 
adgsutage of the sight-seeing public, but also 
ensures a more festal appearance for the moetro- 
polis, 

Os the occasion of the marriage of the Arch- 
dugbess Maria Dorothea to the Duc D Orleans, 
therbridal rcbs was of gold damask embroidered 
throughout with lilies, setting her majectic figure 
off to perfection. Thers were lilies interwoven 
in the costly veil, while her fair head was adorned 
with a diamond crown bearing the Bourbon Lily, 
which was presented to Her Imperial Highness 
by the Royalist ladfea of France. Amdlie, Queen 
of Portugal, was attired in light green damask 
interwoven with gold antique lace and splendid 
liamonds, The Couutess of Paris was in grey 
broeade and historical lace, relieved by the 
atrawberry-coloured ribbon of the Order she 
wore. The venerable C.émentine of Coburg, 
grandmother and great-aunt of the bridal pair, 
aad the maker of the match, wasin a dark violet 
velget rohe with gold embroidery, and- a short 
white erape veil bung. from her head, bordered by 
a narrow ruche, 


GEMS. 


THE best time for exercise is about two hours 
after & meal, 4 

ONLY about one out of every 1,000 married 
couples live to celebrate their golden wedding. 

Some of the largest ocean steamers can be 
converted into armed cruizers in thirty hours, 

A man can hire a horse in Japan, keep two 
servants; and live on the fat of the land, dll 
for a little over £4 a month, 

Wauen terrified, the ostrich travels at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour, and clears 
twelve to fourteen feet at a stride. 

An oak tree of average size, with seven hun- 
dred thousand leaves, lifts from the earth into 
the air about. one hundred and twenty-three 
tons of water during the five months it dis- 
plays ita foliage. 





STATISTICA, 


oe 


Tae utmost excelleri¢é at which humanity 
can arrive, f¢ a constant and determined pur- 
suit of virtue, without regard to present 
dangers and advantages. 

WHETHER any particular day shall bring to 
you more happiness or suffering is largely 
beyond your power to determine.” Whether 
each day of your life shall give happiness or 
suffering rests with yourself,- 

Lanauage and thought are inseperable, and 
words without thaughts are, dead saa Ager 
thought without words are nothing, To think 
is to speak low; to epeak. ia, tu think aloud. 
The word is the thought incarnate. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURER, 


Arete Barrer Pupprva.—Pare“and core six 
apples and place them closely together in a but- 
tered dish; Sift over them half a cup of sugar, 
adding a.cup of water; cover and bake until 
tender. Remove, and when partly cool, pour 
over them a batter made of five large tablespoon- 
fuls of four, a pinch of salt, and one teaspoonfal 
of baking powder sifted together, Into this 
mixture etir one tablespoonful of meited butter 
and a pint of milk, afterwards adding three well 


og reign. [bestedeggs. Poar the mixture over the apples, 
Ib Mz most gratifying to bear that St, Pants | tetura 
Cathedral will most probably, after all, be the. 


to the oven, and bake quickly, Serve 
with-e liquid sauce. . ; 
Movrtrox ayy Rice.—Onepound mutton, quarter 


water, one teasp onful valt, half teaspoonful curry 
powder, one tea poonfal dripping. Put the drip- 
ping in a stewp . to get quite hob; chop up the 
onions and fry them a littie, then fry the mutton 
all roand, then put inthe water and curry and aalt, 
and let it boil gently for half an hour, Then have 
the rice washed well, sprinkle it round the meat, 
put on the lid, and let it ail cook for half'an hour 
longer. Do not atir it sb all,.and let it cook 
slowly. Pat the meat-on a dish, and the rice 
round it, This Is a very economical and.savoury 
dinner, 

Viotoria Tarriers,-—Make a little thin paste 
with quarter pound of flour and two ounces of 
bubter or one and a-half ounces of sweet dripping, 
half teaspoonful of bakipg powder in the usual 
wey. Roll it out thinly, and line'twelye patty 
pans with it. Then make the following mixture: 
Put ina basin two whole eggs and quarter pound 
of white sugar, and bea!) with a whisk or two forks 
for quarter of an hour ; add-half teacepful-of milk 
aud mix witha spoon, then stir in quarter pound 
of flour, half teaspoonful baking powder, ‘and half 
teaspoonful lemon essence ; mix gently, Puts 
little nice jam in each patty pan and thé miature 
to three quarters fill it. Put in the oven 





bake twenty minutes, or till ready, Y 


pound rics, two, onions, three breakfast-cupfuls |; 





— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ore 


Lions and tigers are too weak in lung-power 
to run more than half a mile, 

MusHEooms grow wild in all parts of the earth, 
and are as plentiful in S:beria as in the tropica, 

ROAD SPRINKLING carts were in use in Britain ; 
in }748, They were sent before the King’s car.: 
riage, a 

Beproom windows should never be entirely 
closed if the person occupying the room is 
strong. 

No human head was impressed on coins until 
after .the death..of Alexander the Great. |! 
images before that time were of deities, 

THR south-west wind is the most prevalent 
in England,’ It blows on almost twice as many 
days in every year.as every other wind. 

Tax opening of the door of & warm room in 
Lapland during the winter is immediately fol- 
lowed by a miniature snowstorm {in the room, 
the condensed molsture falling in flakes, 

Tak muscles of the human tongue are more 
complicated than those of any other organ, and 
cross and interlace.each other in é¢uch “a manner 
aa to permit an alatost endless variety of motion. 

One of the attractions of New York is the 
monkey markét, where hundreds of sailors re- 
pair every week to dispose of monkeys and 
parrots which they have brought from tropical 
countries. Twenty shillings will ‘buy @ parrot 
that wil! talk half-a-dozen languages. ; 

Tue usé'of iron in architecttre is not sonew 
as people are accustomed to think, “At Delhi 
is a forged fron Solumn sixty feet high, It is. 
sixteen inches in diameter at the base and’ 
twelve inches at the’ top. ‘Its «weight ia esti- 
mated. at aboub seventeen tons,’ From records 
extant it is reasonably :certain that it was ia 


| existence 900 years B.C. 


_ At the public library in’ Macon ‘there is « 
barometer made simply of a thin strip of cedar 
and, a thin strip of, white pe _ placed, together 
and stuck perpendicularly in fe oo reat of wood, 
When it is going to rain the strips ben down, 
and when it is to be dry they stand rigidly stif , 
and straight. . It ig said to indicate: coming 
storms unfailingly. sig at ie ae 
Tw the Soudan, a alaye who considers. himself 
ill-treated has a right, not to ‘freedom, indeed, 
but to select a master more to his liking,, To be 
safe from recapture and punishment, ,the bonds., 
man has only,to escape from his old home. by,. 
night, go immediately to the house of any man 
to whom he chooses to belong, and, arriving 
‘there, enip‘a bit of bay apa br Aol a 
sleepi rletor. hab accom ; 
asenee le Nicaen? neither’ the old nor the’new ' 
imisater can question the transaction’s legality or, 
‘binding force. be 
Tr fs.often the case that it is necessary to pre- . 
serve the body of some n fer some’ special 
‘purpose, and for this the services of the em- 
balmer are called into tequisition. “Mucir' dis. 
paticfaction is sometioies expressed because the 
preservative process fs not all that is promised. 
While the embalmer is largely responsible’ for 
failures, it must not’ be forgotten that there ars’ 
widely different ‘climatic conditions, ‘and” that’ 
processes that were and would now be eminently 
successful in’ Egypt and: other exceedingly dry 
climates, would not answer at all with us, “The 
methods most popular in this country ins 
jecting chemicals into the large ‘arteries’ and 
filling the large cavities of the body with ‘the’ 
fluid. Creosote, pyroligneots acid andsithilar 
substances are @mployed for this purpose, “When 
‘properly performed this operation is of sgreat 
use; but imperfectly done, it is ‘worse than 
nothing at’ al!) for there ie an en bill to 
pay, and decomposition vets: in almost as: soon 
ae-though there had been: no rer h at pre-- 
servation. By this méans the’ ds are dis- 
‘appointed, the estate fe forced’ to pay am unjust’ 
claim, and theré is also danger'to healthein try- 
‘ing to keep me gay for may’ bé it) aw ad vanved 
atage of decay. A ‘ 
‘sort ia something that is greatly needed, * «* 
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Orprreitta.—The secret in having good toast! Ovriovs.—The moisture of theeye isa genuixe solvent, 
ia bo dng sll the moledemb out of thotooss bakes Many persons have gone to bed troubled with a foreign 
NOTICES TO CORRESPOND ENTS. it to the fire, otherwise the outside will become bro Subebanse in in the ey ond have oun up in Sateen 
and scorched while the middle remains spon and found it gone. In many cases of this kind the- 
pean carry out this procesa dry the slices of br for | foreign matter has-been dissolved by the moisture of 

Avxtiz.—No m "ge aap saben prseavish the mae — an ed in ~~ ae ee Se ae eeeee: the eye. 
who nit rkoinwasheindett. | The broad will toast very quickly after this festa | a Geneon Mhe notion had its rise in very ancient 


3 —A stm: Rape | ink stains from the 
fingers ia 60 poco he well into the skin at the 







stained 

parts, and ‘then rab off wey the bends eoft before 
applying soap. mishnestiten tha hands may be washed 
perfectly clean. bee ie og 
Nerra.—Hal! a pint of viaegar, one onvce of fe 

ata a smn a 

c 1 
fate a bottle and or Utes, and in 


half an hour the lotion ready fo 





DISAPPOINTED —" war v proof ia ‘* ‘abla 
through being ted all the |: 
“oll” out of 165 axa) 


may do something. 4% 

Sg 3 
th xD 3 T 

‘ave bea one of Ee or Sot 
with a soft, powder, py Reva will 

hore is nothing 0: done casepe po Tepepsr 

Kita axD ir, ‘Rtth” means 
frienda; “kin ” a ines the meee 
kin and. kde fede 
come ror app. lente ips 
but evphovy is a pete pov gen An woul 
well if pot that way, and it would not Be so eany to ay 
it either. 

Unaarry.—We have no hesitation in saying that it 
would not only be unwise for you to do svieaisot al 
but it would probably ho aga “ay te hey 
toe a eaten dane oasenttin tame, Ae 

ara for 
capreua $62 that time comes you can ant pe i 
se:ret and watt your time. 


Parwy.—Stew the fruit gently till it will pulp, and 
then beat it bg Fe th oes re t of pulp add a quarter 
nd of 8 eggs, an ounce and a 
pond va ae butter, and a@ quarter pound of bread. 
ether except the egesr, which 
should riot t be eanded the mixture is quite cool, and 
then stired in thoroughly. Put the mixture in‘o a 
buttered dish, and bake for balfan hour. Strewa ttle 
sifted sugar over the pndding before serving. 

W. H. B.—For lem m cream pudding put 2 saucepan 
over the fire with the rind of one lemon and the juice of 
of sugar, one cup of wiite wine and the 

(3 etic this un oe boiling, remove 
toree-quartera af an ounce of gela- 


ee over. | using 
ar papers 
von athe 2, 





ben fond hearts beat, 

And pom pulse is stirred. 
When are made, 
When are Rec 
When Won oyee grow b 

And fender memn'ries 
~ church bells ring, 

The preg deck the tree; 
The viends fow— 

What day could brighter be ? 
To lively atr 
The youngand fatr — \ 

Whirl o’er the creaking floor ; 
The old, 


In thought 
Live all their childhood o’er. 


Sweet Natal Day ! 
Let none, we pray, 
Forget its inspiration ; 
4 Child was born 


On Christmas morn 
And brought the world salvation) 


 Gawenat."—It makes a very light and wholesome 
dish, particularly suitable for invalids and children. 
Take a jar which has a well-fitting cover, and set it > 
@ saucepan of water, into the jar put two pounds of 
mutton, a carrot, a ‘small onion and turnip cut into 
dice, a ae and season the whole with pepper and 

Balt to tas Let the mutton cook for three hours, 
taking care tbat more water is to the ene a8 | 









a few minutes in cold water ; 


wenn add.one pint of sweet cream beaten | 
to a stiff froth, into a jelly mould and set on ice 
to get fim, } 


\ 


it bollaaway. Place a border of boil: Sain tha chioped 
set the mutton in the centre, woe the 
vegetables om the top. Scatter mi over, oe er fl 


serve, 


.| stewpan to get 


days, when all the giass in use for windows was very 
warped and When such material was in 

ae itis Kittle Figen ond that a witness was prevented from. 
g a8 to what he saw throngh it. It was in com-- 

ee | use in tees at the time of the settlement of 
and naturally in the early homes of that: 

dautinmebt wen the best that could be had. But such: 
chown ag dle dm common use would be 


‘joiverk’. ~—Pure white vaseline is one cf the best. 
ate be used — tleaning sewing machines. 
The taining ‘thi should be put to 





'{ stand in a cupful of hot maker for a few minutes, as it 


must only be used in a Nquid condition A leather or- 
then dippea into the vaseline and applied 
d all the working parte of the machine >. 
cools it a thicken, and will not therefore flow om 
the thread or the material The machine will not 
bécome rusty so long as is employed for clean- 
ing it. 
. Fappr.—One breakfast cupfol of mashed ‘potatoes,. 
one breakfest cupful cooked fish of some kind, half 
teaspoonful of salt, quarter teaspoonful rey hs ‘some 
ave i od 





ao one egg, one teaspoonful 4 butter ; 


a iittle and 
papers mix all w ai with a fork. 
take a piece ty the #ze of a small egg, have plenty of 
flour on the table, roll it in the flour, and then with the 
hands make it into a ball; ~ some dripping in a small 
oo ee hot, drop . ithe eee ome ~ 
yellow; then drain them on a ) z > 
cold heh xing 





and potato doos for this dish. 
Tire Gowpom Reapers can be sent to any part of the 
worl Three-hait Week) 
pence Weekly; or Quarterly, 


Au Back Nomerns, Parts and Vouumzs are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—-The December and Christmas Nonble Part, 
425 & 426, are Now Ready, price One Shilling . Post-free, 
One Shilling and T » Also Vol, LXVIL., bound 
tn cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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a pent To ° hrs LXVII. ts Now Ready; Price One 


Penny, post 
TEE i Lo sas 0 A Strand, me Fe a ~ 


| ae ee ie eae ae 


4 i 
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WEREOBALD s& co.’s SPECIALITIES. 


OUR. canbe of CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
, May sgaidoans pe sre oe eee Free of Charge . 


PRIZE common ty EVERY PARCEL” ONE ed evARaT-| 
70 BYERY TEN PERSONS sxNDiIKG 
Prizes pier ree 4, 190 niamsaaeea tie 
Shiling Pieces.) onl liver Watehes. 600 Framed Oil Pune 
WO Revioes Watoies, 5) Rea) Gold Brooches, 
Silver. Brooches,.600 Silver Rings, 660 
are achualiy given away; there is no 


Yo. 1 Packer OF CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
na cards to sh 





sot bryd of rite aes Weighing I-lpe/ ee 


rds, comprising the 
overs Card,» with, 
agnificent Three 
Card, For Auld 







¥ ie cape bats eis que Three-ful Jewelled 
tance.” wit ms te heath? oF tT 
e oe 
tase with h effect ae sunlighs 
Sara aad hep 3 trellis 





ape, smlaseetl # 

Wikh fk ae emblem, t] told + 

ard: withmoveable ¢ Deine, 

be Low's Recut er boseedt rth forms, corrag 
oc - Three stait'C Comic Candie Lecture” 


tek with cupid page ; Mechanica! Cire i) Card, 

‘funny py, Sumy nur throueh ho ap heid by comic Frenel ch 

"The ang Jury Fonibcy: Card, three-fold, with 

iii es “h i dhelatmas Mossa, etty two-fold’ land- 

ro Sa mounted with loops at bores t-ané-nots ; alae 13 
6 fw ful 7 Card 8, 2 SADIE Ivy <Yeo Rose | 

2 stapes, 6 Sea @ Lake 





I) to, 2.P: $24all Recherche  High-gre 

Nora Pach et, 10-Cards. assorted, a ses 

k a 
rea 0,4, Packet, 12 Cards, assorted digi Cards, TM 
Wh here bi pl net only get the} possidl Av woot 
bd Pre hey, a get! he chance abe vlan 2 
aS 
GRAND - ILLUSTRATED fAS 
CATALOGUE of N 


OF EVERY, D 4 
* 500 Tihustrations, ~ Post es, 74, 


ule. Sarde 





Bagh packet-cuntatns & Prize Oou 








jee cored Cards, Batire lot carriage 
fo . 


OUR GRAND CHRISTMAS BOX PARCEL 
DISTRIBUTION OF VALUABLE. PRIZES. 
A CHANCE SELDOM MET WITH. 





ene oo heney a ereigns, 100 Fiv 
© Framed 01) Puintir 


ks, 
too Rav loee W lascises, 500 siGuld Br § told Kings 
Ds 


500 ype Brooches. 090 Bilver Kin, 
¢ guarantee xt Jeaat One Prize'to every ten p< caone enter- 
ing inte our grand Bonus Parcel scheme. 


Brackets, Other in the form uta ons ckemith at work shoeing 
ficent stag ; a beaut ita) 
epeed in’ td frame, rep 
wit nify in gus Soartlane 
‘E ut m ofs Tramecar, 
sgh nS and which mo 





G rin frame ; tee 
made to rake to pieces and 


dice or revolving te Poste 0 for play: “faky 
muon 





bse LY 
fey Too Feat Japanese Do 
.Yeokonaraa; s enaid & Pi are ; 
, ¢ of Engiano’é Brave 1 ‘Sh 
standing 15-i ahh 
t Tuc 


at 6d; six ot Tuck's ars 
mas 


; large UP a 
colours, with a CBS: ot a ibe 
cluded; colonred Story k of-the 
Ten Ly Nigger Boys; 
gam 


en 
Bang 3 s benmstvlly ont 
of cards for 
Btare; The M 
shown Ls wt fangee via lew Mara ae bie Shore 





Maltese 


Triek, The Pertormiug Kew Trek 
Iilpsion of the Costeraud thie (eaciaate A NOVELTI 


2/6. each, or two Parcels for 4/6. 


wae pasts Prize Coupon, Sie ba sot wl we ae 
one of the valua es which we.give 
oleae this year. . gen 


IVEN AWAY Free of Charge to our Custor mers, 0 Gari den | 


Lag apanese F eee | 


los, 6d; 


| 
NIGGER WIGS, 13, 2/6; Beards, nam Dut 















cel contains a ny’ of very handsomely carved Walt | (Caan TREE ORNAMENTS—vorce 


att 
siong the ground ; Yacht val , consisting of ». coloured Artificial Mous, 84. per bandie, Father 
; = » 3,1 
ates presenting the sea, some: litte. movable modal yachts, . sk and ke, Boxes, of Theate 


Paints, &c., 20, shee 
with, full inebrac Spangion. #4.) 12, 
ir Pace Reem etterae, foo fliustrations, 
- aatrat talog' 


PUZZLE TRICKS, ire. Tie Magic Purse (no one can get: 
ey 








dae eg 
cog her! ee 7 ae eae ey eae f 
D A . 
i mg 1/3, 216, 5/6 up Bo’ A 
al ca) “g packet a2 one ee ate, 
ve me ty} 


= Serap Al Alimama, 64. Pri 4 
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blue, 1/3, 1/9 ; Whiskers, 1/-5. Mi 
Boxes Theatrical Make-up, 2/9, 5/3; 
1/8,1/9; Cuffs, 1/3, 2/6; Front and Collar, ; Nigger 
Bult 12/6 1} wn's Silt, 15/-; Black for faces i 
1/3; Nig or Dintogy’ Ar 5 Bacres. of Wentril- 
causa si: M ae ae god Gost 1/24 Thought 

ft; Wigs, SoRineke, one and Costumes of ev — 
nercription. Pac Mask aod Beard ,1/6,2/6¢ 
Clown's Hate, 1/6, 2/ (8, 4/6. 






cout ainse een ad of can is yenect Ors, 
ks. fanc y. lan- 


v3 
omni , splendid va 
42 emenifictal “Frost, a Wnt nd 28 






ard fo-and 2/6. Ni 








Puzzle Match Rox, best pugzie out,. 
‘Rock Ty roe gee A Boxes of sod 
2/10, o/s, artis ee Trick, 1/2. 






vo ad every od ription: X.Y 
ae oy Nand sme 


ik Maayan 


rag - 
3 for pn dolls & 





















AND ILLUSTRATED: CATALOGUE f 
500: Hlvgeressons, 
Every ovr ee toate: gv0ds Ot 

J. THEOBALD -& CO., 
49, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, F.C. 
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card on 
JOHN BULL.—* Look 
SAVING LABOUR with a vengeance,” 


JOHN BULL (er 
CERTAIN 


Conversation overh first seeing one of the ** Suniight” 


MR. 
MRS. yphatically).- 
. THE SOAP DOES.” 


Motor Cars, which are now running in various parts of the country :— 
Mary, there’s a SUNLIGHT MOTOR VAN going along without horses; that’s 


-~*I don’t know anything about the Mctor Van saving labour, but I AM 








PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS + gimme pe i 





SHILLING BOTTLES 
SHILLING 


SULPHOLINE === 
ee TiN 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 














600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 
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seat 
~ @feumber 


DURING THE COLDEST WEATHER. 
Removes and Prevents all 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c. 


| A OLEAR AND HEALTHY GOMPLEXION IS SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


BE SURE TO ASK FOR “BEETHAM’S,” which is perfectly harmless, aud 


the ONLY Genuine. 
Bottles 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Either size, post free, 8d. extra, from the makers : 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
or Treadle. 4 years’ guarantee. 
can be paid 5/- MONTHLY, 
63, SEVEN Sisters Rv. ; 14, HicH Rp., Kicpur® 


é 
? ss mamehg ss eb OCk- “STITCH 
. To ensure satisfaction we will 
Calle WED Work. 
(Please quote this Paper). 





MACHINE 
in size and sat 2 boa 
send Machine on receipt of §/= 
‘or Desi, Te 
THE ATLAS SEWING MACHINE 00. 


any Machine. Works 
a 
-O. on one month’s trial. 
184, Hicu Street, CAMDEN ao. oe DON; 


——— 








THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREA 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and requir? 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 3 Stamps: 
Of all Hairdresyers and Fan} 
Dealers. Wholesale 
A. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


Berners St., W., and 
City Rd., B.C., London. 
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